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CORRESPONDENCE. 


One of the most important matters in the edu- 
cation of the American people, is a proper selec- 
tion of the works of British writers, for re-publi- 
cation in this country. A great publishing house 
which should be guided by good taste and sound 
principle in this business, would perform an in- 
valuable public service. We have often mourned 
over the want of discrimination which our pub- 
lishers have shown, and regretted that there 
should be no apparent sense of the responsibility 
which is incurred by those who introduce to our 
families these silent friends, which are to have so 
much effect upon them, for good or for evil. 

With these feelings, we think it our duty to do 
what we can to bring before our readers again, a 
course of books which is superintended by a gentle- 
man who has given already good proof of his fitness 
for the task, so far as good sense and good taste are 
concerned. It does not appear that anything fur- 
ther is intended in this course than to supply 
choice amusement, and to cultivate a refined taste 
for literature. 

The following notice is copied from the New 
York Evening Post; and since it was written we 
have received another number—The Dramatic 


Literature of the Age of Elizabeth, by William 
Hazlitt. 


Witey anp Putnam’s Lisrary or Cxoice 
Lirerature.—We infer from the regularity with 
which this series of works is issued, that the 
tasteful enterprise of the publishers is generally 
sustained by the community. The plan of this 
library is admirably adapted to the times, as well 
as to the higher demands of readers. It combines 
economy with elegance, and convenience with 
sterling value. The volumes are beautifully 
printed and bound in paper covers—a mode long 
prevalent in France, which renders books more 
portable, and, at the same time, leaves purchasers 
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at liberty to adopt any style of binding they may 
choose. As to price, that of each number varies 
from two to four shillings; and this outlay, be it 
remembered, is not for flimsy romances which 
ence perused are thrown aside forever, but 
for literature, in the genuine meaning of the 
term, ‘‘ books which are books’’—as the motto of 
the Library sets forth, that once read become 
friends, and will be again and again resorted to 
for information and refreshment. Thus far the 
series has been admirable, and we only hope a 
similar felicity of judgment will attend all future 
selections. In the first place we had Eéthen, 
decidedly the most brilliant volume of Eastern 
travels recently produced. Indeed, we know of 
no similar work to compare with it except Anas- 
tasius. 

It is graphic, witty, scholar-like and poetical, 
free from egotism, yet full of individuality—in a 
word, the genial commentary of a man of educa- 
tion, refinement and enthusiasm, as he wandered 
over that mysterious region so eloquent in all its 
associations, alike to Christian, poet and philoso- 
pher. Of the Amber Witch and Undine, it is un- 
necessary tospeak. Each had taken its rank asa 
standard exemplar of its class, before the present. 
elegant reprints. These were much wanted, as 
the existing editions were either disposed of or 
executed in a manner that rendered them unwor- 
thy of preservation. Leigh Hunt’s Imagination. 
and Fancy followed next. This is one of those 
delightful productions of which we can never 
weary. It is a poet’s talk of his own art and its 
great professors. 

The effect of such reading is like that of the 
best society, awakening and satisfactory. In this. 
volume are collected some of the choicest gems 
from the whole range of English poetry—inter- 
spersed with delicious criticism, aneedote, specu- 
lation and glowing commentary. Hunt is one of 
the most spontaneous and cordial writers of the 
day. He makes us relish anew the good things. 
both of literature and life by his own sincere and 
hearty appreciation of them. He can be sensible 
without losing his cheerfulness, and exhibit very 
positive tastes without a particle of dogmatism.. 
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We are gratified to ive that his ‘* Indicator” 
and ‘ Seer’’ will be republished in the Library. 

American readers who have yet to make the 
acquaintance of these delightful essays, have a 
rare treat in prospect. ey will find them the 
most agreeable papers that have iy in their 
seer oF vein, since the days of Steele; and ac- 

nowledge that the author fully redeems the 

romise of his title-page and gives us ‘‘ Common 
laces Refreshed.’’ 

‘*Lady Willoughby’s Diary’ has charmed 
every one for its simplicity, quaintness and nature. 
It represents, with a truly Flemish fidelity, the two 
extremes of public and private life, of civil war 
and domestic seclusion; the thoughts of a true 
woman absorbed in her home duties, and the 
cares of a statesman involved in the turmoil of 
political dissensions. We have read of the times 
portrayed both in novels and histories, but the 
glimpse afforded by the unpretending of 
this little diary, has brought us infinitely nearer 
the scenes and the persons of that extraordinary 
era, by intimately associating them with the per- 
son and feelings of an affectionate and pious 
woman, such as we have known and loved. Such 
books make us familiar with the past, not merely 
cognizant of it. There is the same difference be- 
tween them and statelier records, as between Mac- 
ready’s Coriolanus and Placide’s Grandfather 
Whitehead, ' 

Another capital feature in this series of books, 
is the bringing out of Hazlitt’s writings in a style 
such as their merits deserve. William Hazlitt 

ssessed one of the acutest minds of his day. 

e lived upon literature and art. He was one of 
those men who seem born to make others appre- 
ciate genius. His perceptions were singularly 
‘keen and observant, and his powers of reflection 
of a high order. In many respects he is an ex- 
cellent guide to truth, setting an example by his 
vigorous independence of thought, his earnestness 
-of sympathy, and refined definitions of artistic ex- 
cellence and personal character. At the same 
time he was aman of strong prejudices and per- 
verted feelings. He is not to be implicitly ful- 
lowed, but to be read with constant discrimina- 
tion. In his ** Table-Talk,’’ which forms two 
numbers of the ‘* Library,’’ there are innumerable 
attractive reminiscences of books and men, and 
suggestions of rare.value both for the writer, the 
artist and the man who desires to improve the ad- 
vantages which nature bestows. e know of 
few writers who, with all his defects, are so alive 
as Hazlitt. He had that mental activity which is 
contagious, and has done no little good by setting 
minds of more equanimity upon the track of pro- 
gress. It appears this collection of essays is to be 
fullowed by his other works. They will be a 
valuable accession to the current literature of the 
day. 

It is obvious, from this hasty survey, that there 
are two particulars in which these books deserve 
the name of ‘‘ Choice Literature;’’ and which 
honorably distinguish them from the mass of re- 
prints that has deluged the land with cheap read- 
ing. They contain ideas, and they have a style. 
The former will furnish the hungry mind, and the 
latter will refine the crude taste, so that an actual 
benefit, independent of the diversion attending 

-such reading, will certainly accrue. We have 
«dwelt at unusual length upon this series of books, 
because we regard their appearance and popular- 
ity as the best sign of the times, as far as litera- 
cture is eoncerned, which we can now discern. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The apathy of our publishers, in regard to al] 
compositions offered them, except fiction, and that 
of the most vapid kind; the apparent success of 
the cheap system, and the ‘angels’ visits’’ of 
works of real merit, seemed to indicate a fata] 
lapse of wholesome taste. 

The ‘ Library of Choice Literature’ was 
started on a different principle. It appealed to 
good sense and the love of beauty, rather than to 
a morbid appetite for excitement. We therefore 
regard the favorable reception it has met with, as 
evidence that the public, in the end, will, after try- 
ing all things, hold fast that which is good. We 
shall look for the American series, advertised by 
the publishers, with great interest. While we 
have criticism like that which occasionally re- 
deems our periodical literature, such a prose poet 
as Hawthorne, such a speculative essayist as E-m- 
erson, such a brilliant tale writer as Willis, to 
say nothing of adepts in other departments, surely 
there is no difficulty in making a very respectable 
American Library of Choice Literature. 


‘“Tue Crescent and THE Cross; «., Ro 
MANCES AND Reauities or Eastern Trave.,”’ 
by Elisha Warburton, is the name of the book 
which makes its appearance to-day in this series. 
We have already given some extracts, and pro- 
pose hereafter to give more. It is a book which, 
we foresee, the public will devour eagerly first, 
and hear what the critics have got to say after- 
wards. No one who takes up the Crescent and 
the Cross can readily lay it down. It runs over 
with enthusiasm, and is brilliant and sparkling on 
every page. It will be another decided hit for 
‘the series.’’ Mr. Warburton’s book embraces 
a wider field of observation than Eéthen, to which 
it bears a striking resemblance in style and execu- 
tion. We think it, indeed, a more valuable book 
than Eéthen, not so brilliant, but more accurate 
and instructive. 


From the same publishers we have received 
No. 6 of the American Review; a whig journal 
of Politics, Literature, Art and Science. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Nos. 3 and 4 of Dr. Larpner’s Lectures on 
Science anp Art, have been published by 
Messrs. Greely §¢ McElrath, New York. Sub- 
jects: The Tides ; Light ; The Major Planets ; Re- 
flection of Light ; Prospects of Steam Navigation ; 
The Barometer; The Moon; Heat; Atlantic 
Steam Question; Galvanism. We cannot too 
ofien recommend this work to our readers of all 
ages; but it is especially important for young 

ple to have a general, even if it be a superficial 
nowledge, of these matters. Knowing a little, 
they will be always learning more. The same pub- 
lishers sent us a specimen No. of the Semi- Weekly 
TriBuNE, with which we were very much pleased. 
The paper and — were both good, and there 
was a large amount of good matter. There was a 
Stroll through the Philadelphia Market, by John 
S. Skinner, which very much pleased us. The 
lively and natural style of this gentleman is re- 
freshing, and will give life to his Farmen’s Lisra- 
ry, which Messrs. Greely & McElrath are about 
to publish. The earnest admiration with which 
he speaks of the Philadelphia butter, creates a 
feeling in our heart akin to that with which the 
Israelites in the desert remembered the flesh-pots 
of Egypt! 
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We cannot profess any very lively sympathy 
with those Tory discontents, of which, on several 
recent occasions, Mr. D'Israeli has been the organ. 
Nor, much as we admire, and in a certain sense 
enjoy, the very brilliant and, in the main, just 
attacks of that extremely clever gentleman on the 
present premier, can we feel that he is the man to 
administer, with the best moral effect, the castiga- 
tion due to political versatility. ‘Those who helped 
to “‘ organize’’ the ‘‘ grand hypocrisy,”’ and to en- 
throne the ‘‘ dynasty of deception,’’ have scarcely 
a right to complain of the result. ‘They have 
themselves to thank for it. They might and 
ought to have known their man. Those politi- 
cians who, seven years ago, or five years ago, be- 
lieved that Sir Robert Peel would make an honest 
Tory minister, believed without evidence and 
against evidence. 

So far from fixing on this present session of 
1845 to begin complaining of hypocrisy, decep- 
tion, and imposture, we rejoice rather to see how 
rapidly hypocrisy is unmasking, and the reign of 
imposture drawing to a close. Sir Robert Peel 
was never less open to the charge of deception 
than at this moment. Instead of deceiving, he is 
undeceiving the world with all possible despatch 
and completeness. He is demolishing, with stead 
and unsparing hand, the false pretences by whic 
he and his party climbed into power, and cutting 
the ground from under the feet of any public man 
who shall ever again dream of getting together a 
great party without a great principle. He is lay- 
ing bare, at every point, the great hoax—tearing 
to rags and tatters the enormous make-believe. 
He is the general spiking his own guns, the con- 
juror letting us into the secret of his tricks. ‘* Pro- 
tection’’ and ‘‘ Protestantism,’’ it is clear, will 
soon cease to vex mankind. 

The extraordinary cross and confusion of parties, 
both in and out of parliament, which has been pro- 
duced by the great measure of the past month— 
the Maynooth Endowment Bill—aptly represent 
the medley of good and evil contained in the bill 
itself. The matter is one of which it is hard to 
speak, except in contradictions and antitheses, 
after the fashion of Master Touchstone. In re- 
spect of itself, that it is a bill for endowing Irish 
Catholic doctors in divinity, out of the pockets of 
English and Scottish Protestant laymen, it is 
naught: in respect that it is a bill for conciliating 
one third of the British empire, it is a good bill. 
In respect that it has a spice of ‘ restitution’’ in 
it, we like it very well: in respect that the resti- 
tution is made in the shape of a new robbery from 
those who have never touched the plunder, and 
have therefore nothing to restore, it is a very vile 
bill. In respect that it is a bill for education, it 
pleaseth us well: in respect that the education is 
to be of the exclusive and sectarian sort, it is 
odious. As it is an attack on the Protestant 
ascendency, it fits our humor well: but as it is 
‘* Popish,”’ it goes much against our stomach. It 
is not. wonderful that this bill has set Great 
Britain together by the ears, Tory against Tory, 
Liberal against Liberal—produced the oddest dis- 
locations of party, and the oddest combinations. 
There has not been a political question agitated in 
our time on which there is so ‘‘ much to be said 
on both sides.’ 

But we cannot satisfy either ourselves or our 





readers, by dismissing the matter thus lightly. 
There is, in every great public act or measure, 
however complicated by conflicting principles and 
tendencies, a preponderant on-the-whole right or 
wrong, which it is the business of the public jour- 
nalist to ascertain and expound, according to the 
best of his ability. Ona question of this magnitude 
and seriousness—involving, as it does, considera- 
tions of first-rate moment with regard to the content- 
ment and pacifieation of Ireland, and the future 
course of our ecclesiastical legislation—we feel 
bound both to have a distinct opinion, and to give 
it distinet expression. 

Practically, substantially, and on the whole, 
then, this Maynooth Endowment bill seems to us 
—with most serious faults of detail and even of 
principle, which must entirely preclude many sin- 
cere Liberals from giving it an active support—a 
measure of justice to Ireland ; a blow at sectarian 
ascendency ; a move towards religious equality ; 
an attempt, partial, indeed, in degree, and highly 
objectionable in mode—at rectifying the most out- 
rageous injustice that ever disgraced the ecclesias- 
tical legislation of a civilized community. As 
such, we must wish it well. And while we feel 
the difficulty of supporting a measure containing 
so much that every religious Liberal must strenu- 
ously disapprove, and have all respect for those 
Liberals who deem themselves bound to oppose it, 
we should deeply regret the success of the oppo- 
sition. 

That this measure is, in many grave respects, a 
highly disagreeable one to us, it must be needless 
to assure our readers. State endowment of a 
particular firm of religious belief, a new ecclesi- 
astital impost, taxation of the public in favor of 
the creed of a sect, the salarying of theologians 
out of the consolidated fund—nothing can possibly 
be worse, except that state of things of which this 
scheme is a slight corrective. But we cannot over- 
look ‘the ‘‘ cireumstances’’ which turn this wrong 
into a sort of right. That gigantic iniquity, the 
Church of England in Ireland, is a circumstance, 
which, in our apprehension, completely forbids, 
so long as it continues to exist, the application of 
the principle on which we would otherwise deal 
with the matter. We confess we have no heart 
to introduce the ‘‘ voluntary principle’’ into this 
business. It is not a case for the voluntary princi- 
ple. If voluntaryism is to be the rule of our eccle- 
siastical legislation, make it the rale—Irish Catho- 
lics have no sort of objection. But voluntaryism 
is not the rule. Do what we will, we cannot yet 
get it made the rule. Not voluntaryism, but state 
endowment is the rule of the ecclesiastical polity 
of Great Britain; and, this being so, it is hard 
that the case of the poorest, and most oppressed 
and insulted body of religionists in the empire 
should be made an exception. Do-the-boys Hall 
is scarcely the fittest field for a first experiment in 
ecclesiastical economy and /aissez-faire. We must 
begin somewhere else the war against state en- 
dowment of theological creeds. We should be 
indeed delighted, if we could stop this Maynooth 
grant, in the pure, unaided strength of the volun- 
tary principle; for, were the principle strong 
enough for that, it would be strong enough for 
some other things of considerably more practical 
moment. But we cannot. Voluntaryism has, 
really and mee no voice in the matter. 
The protestations of voluntaryism are lost and 
drowned in the clamors of ‘* No-Popery’’ and 
‘* Protestant Ascendency.’’ The strength of the 
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agitation is not in the voluntary principle, but in 
the no-popery and ascendency passion. Volunta- 
ryism is perfectly powerless in the matter, except 
as a subordinate ally of no-popery and ascendency. 
As it is powerless, we think it should be neutral. 
One thing at least is clear; if the advocates of the 
voluntary principle feel themselves bound actively 
to oppose this bill, they are most es gl bound 
to oppose the opposition—the most illiberal, bigoted, 
and fanatical opposition—with which it is assailed 
by men whose principles are as contrary to theirs 
as darkness to light. 

We have nowhere seen the ‘* Voluntary”’ view 
of the Maynooth endowment scheme better stated, 
than in the resolutions of the Independent Con- 
gregation of Argyle Square Chapel, in this city, 
adopted at a meeting held on the 31st of March, 
for considering the propriety of petitioning parlia- 
ment against the bill. Our Independent friends, 
while disapproving of the bill, decided not to ex- 
press their disapprobation in the form of a parlia- 
mentary petition, for reasons, the chief of which 
are stated as follows :-— 

‘* Because the most zealous opponents of the 
grant are the parties who have appropriated to 
themselves the largest share of the public proper- 
ty, which has been devoted to upholding ecclesi- 
astical establishments, and whose object evident. 
is to rouse the zeal of dissenters to codperate wit 
them in maintaining their present ascen ° 

** Because, if we were to petition against this 
grant, on the ground that it was for the support 
of theological dogmas which we consider un- 
scriptural and dangerous, we should thereby imply 
that the state has a right to judge what creeds are 
to be countenanced as true and scriptural, and thus 
admit a principle subversive of religious liberty. 

** Because large grants have been made to col- 
leges exclusively Protestant, and extensive reve- 
nues have been forcibly taken from Catholics and 
bestowed on Protestant institutions ; and consider- 
ing the system which is al present acted on by gov- 
ernment, it does appear partial and unjust, that 
munificent funds should be expended on one class, 
while a comparative pittance is refused to another. 

** Because, while we testify against all grants 
from the public funds for the promotion of any 
theological creed, we do not consider that we 
should be justified in joining in the clamor now 
raised against a particular sect, and that the sect 
which has suffered from the domination of a high 
chureh party, who, while they take every opportu- 
nity of lording it over dissenters, are now desirous 
to use them as tools for the accomplishment of their 
own purposes.”’ 

Nothing can be truer in fact, sounder in princi- 
ple, or wiser in policy, than this. Liberal dis- 
senters have nothing to do with agitating against 
Maynooth. Whatever the agitation may be in 
name and form, it is, in fact, substance, and prac- 
tical tendency, an agitation against every principle 
most dear to them. It is an agitation, not for 
voluntaryism and equality, but for ascendency and 
tyranny. It is an agitation, not against state 
establishments of religion, but in favor of one of 
the corruptest and most extortionate establish- 
ments under heaven. 
tory gained, not by, but over, religious equalit 
and political justice. The defeat of the Maynoot 
grant would be the triumph of the Church of 
England in Ireland. The Independents of Argyle 
Square truly call this agitation a ‘* clamor against 
a particular sect.’’ The life and soul of the move- 


Its success would be a vic- | 
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ment is the no-popery fanaticism; and nothing 
that liberal dissenters can say or do, will make 
it anything else. With whatever generality of 
phrase they may word their opposition, so as to 
direct it against state endowments of religion in 
the abstract, it has the practical effect of a special 
attack on the Catholics and their creed. It has 
this effect, and it has no other. Those dissenters 
who have joined the movement on the Voluntary 
principle, have not ae advanced the Volun- 
tary principle one iota. ey have only allowed 
themselves to be used as tools by their old oppres- 
sors; and when they are done with, they will be 
thrown aside. With the most perfect respect for 
the sincerity of such of our friends as have suf- 
fered themselves to be thus entrapped, we must 
take leave to more than doubt the wisdom of their 
course. The John Thorogoods and the Charles 
Jameses—the men who go to prison sooner than 
pay church taxes, and the men who send and keep 
them there—have really too little in common to 
render political codperation on a church question 
natural or seemly. 

We gladly turn from the disagreeable side of 
this matter, to notice those topics of congratula- 
tion which the ministerial proposal affords to all 
friends of religious liberty, an of justice to Ire- 
land. This Maynooth scheme, with all its faults, 
is a most telling and decisive blow at the principle 
of ecclesiastical exclusiveness and ascendency in 
general, and at the Church of England, in Ireland, 
in particular. It is now ruled, once for all, that 
the great ecclesiastical monopoly is a nuisance 
which must be abated—a wrong which must be 
righted. That the attempt is made to right it by 
the infliction of a little counter-wrong—a ‘‘ react- 
ing grievance on the other side,’’ as Mr. O’Con- 
nell calls it—is, comparatively, a very subordinate 
consideration. By the consent of both the great 
parties in the state, it is declared and settled, 
that, not sectarian sympathies and antipathies, but 
** public feelings, and considerations of public 

liey,’’ are henceforth to be supreme in Anglo- 
rish politics ; that we are to look at things, not 
as theologians, but ‘‘as legislators and states- 
men ;’’ and that ‘‘ concession’ is so far from 
having ‘‘ reached its limits,’’ that it ean scarcely 
be said to have yet commenced. Nothing can 
now undo this. Though the Maynooth bill hap- 
pened to be lost, for this session, no power on 
earth could put things back to where they were 
before. What has been said cannot be unsaid. 
The principles which have been so fully and for- 
mally recognized can never be ignored. All our 
leading public men, of all parties, now stand 
pledged, more or less, in one way or in another, 
to beat down ecclesiastical ascendency, to open 
ecclesiastical monopoly, to rectify or abate the 
wrong of governing oue third of the empire on 
sectarian principles. 

We regard this Maynooth bill—taken in con- 
nexion with the avowals of purpose, or admissions 
|of tendency, that have been made in the debates 
on it—as virtually a the fate of the Irish 
church establishment. Nothing can be plainer 
than that, if we are to have one established church 
in Ireland, we must make up our minds very 
shortly to have two, one for the few, and one for 
the many; a Protestant church, subsisting on 
tithes and lands, and a Catholic church, charged 
on the consolidated fund. Two church estabitsh- 
| ments, or none, is the alternative to which we are 
| visibly and rapidly coming. As this is 1 question 
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in which the people of Great Britain will have to 
be consulted, and as we have no sort of doubt as 
to what their answer will be, we can only say, the 
sooner it is asked the better. Whether a state 
provision for the Irish Catholic hierarchy be a 
necessary logical consequence of giving Maynooth 
students separate beds, salarying Maynooth pro- 
fessors at a higher rate than gentlemen’s butlers, 
mending broken windows, and turning the “ de- 
serted k’’ into a decent and comfortable 
abode for Christian people, is an inquiry on which 
we need not enter too curiously. But it sufficient! 
appears, from indications given in debate, on bot 
sides of the House, that the attempt to deduce this 
consequence practically will by-and-by be made. 
This is good news for the cause of religious liberty, 
equality, and voluntaryism. ‘The attempt cannot 
be made (if made at all) too soon. It will quite 
certainly break down, and the Irish Protestant 
state church will break down with it. When 
‘* restitution ’’ comes that length, it will begin to 
be understood, that taxing the British people to 
restore to Ireland what the British people never 
took from Ireland, is a practical bull of too gross a 
sort to be tolerated even in Hibernian politics. 
The restitution must be made by the party in pos- 
session of the plunder. The wrong must be un- 
done, uot neutralized by a ‘ reacting’? wrong 
inflicted on an unoffending third party. Protestant 
ascendency has got the plunder, and Protestant 
ascendency must make the restitution. The na- 
tional property of the Irish people must be unsec- 
tarianized—restored from unnational and anti- 
national, to national uses. Meanwhile, we are 
disposed, for our own part, to acquiesce, as pa- 
tiently as may be, in our share of the little 
‘reacting grievance,’’ which will facilitate the 
perception, and accelerate the redress, of the great 
original grievance. A state tax for the endow- 
ment of Catholic ecclesiastical education, is a quite 
bearable nuisance, considered as an interim ar- 
rangement—a transition measure towards the 
abatement of an immeasurably greater nuisance—a 
preparative of the public mind for that grand act 
of public policy and justice, the appropriation of 
Trish ecclesiastical property to the promotion of the 
moral and social welfare of the Irish people. 

On the Oregon question, which has suddenly 
started into new life and importance, in conse- 
quence of the American president’s cool assump- 
tion of a ‘clear and unquestionable”’ right to ter- 
ritory that has been for more than a quarter of a 
century, and is still, under negotiation, accompa- 
nied by the not vaguely hinted menace of a prompt 
settlement by vote de fait, we do not wish to enter 
now at any length ; but we must express our satis- 
faction that ministers have taken the prudent 
course of giving America to understand, that, 
while all the policy, interests, and feelings of this 
country are profoundly averse to war, Great Brit- 
ain does not mean to surrender clear and unques- 
tionable rights of her own to mere bluster. We 
believe that the firm and pacific tone taken by 
Lord Aberdeen and Sir Robert Peel has very 
greatly diminished the risk of war in connexion 
with this frivolous and paltry affair. Now that the 
dangerous delusion has been dispelled—dangerous 
alike to the Americans and to ourselves—that 
**Treland,”’ or ‘‘ the debt,’’ or anything else, ren- 
ders it absolutely impossible for Great Britain, in 
any case or contingency, to resist aggression by 
force, the governments of the two countries will 
meet on equal terms, and be able, we doubt not, to 





settle the matter in a rational way. The case is 
clearly one for negotiation, ‘‘ founded,’ as Lord 
Aberdeen says, ‘‘on the principle of an amicable 
adjustment, by mutual concession of extreme 
claims.’’ The extreme claims of the Americans 
are, we think, sufficiently shown by the Karl of 
Clarendon and Lord John Russell to be preposter- 
ously extravagant ; while our extreme claims have 
been over and over again compromised beyond re- 
covery by concessions made in the course of nego- 
tiation, and are in themselves so barren of practi- 
cal value, that it is only a pity we cannot, under 
present circumstances, handsomely and honorably 
make the Americans a present of them without 
more words. It is satisfactory to learn from the 
explanations given in parliament as to the joint- 
occupation convention at present in force—and 
dissoluble only by a year’s notice, which notice 
has not yet been given—that the question is not 
of that instant urgency in point of time which the 
tone of the president’s speech had at first led the 
public to suppose. The declarations of ministers 
justify the hope, that the interval yet open for ne- 
gotiation and amicable arrangement will be indus- 
triously improved, and that the existing truce will 
end in a permanent and assured peace. 

Although we do not see any serious reason for 
apprehending that this rian pe Oregon dispute 
will issue in that most hideous of calamities—that 
wildest and wickedest of follies—a war between 
Great Britain and America, it is impossible not to 
feel that the relations between the two countries 
are, generally, in a most unsafe and unsatisfactory 
state. We have become of late far too familiar 
with the idea of war with our transatlantic breth- 
ren. Question after question has arisen within 
the last eight or ten years that has brought us to 
the very verge of rupture, and has required all 
the resources of a skilful and laborious diplomacy 
for its adjustment. It is impossible that things 
ean go on so forever. This habitual and growing 
familiarity with the idea of war—this perpetual 
talk of war—this “‘ armed peace,’’ which is ever 
on the brink of war, must, in the nature of things, 
come to war at last. Peace between two such 
countries as Great Britain and the United States, 
so closely related by all the ties that should bind 
nation to nation—a common ancestry, a common 
history, 2 common language, a common religion, 
similar laws, analogous institutions, and identical 
interests—is a thing that ought to be utterly inca- 
ne of ever being cailed in question. It should 

, like representative government, freedom of 
worship and of the press, security of property, 
and the like, a fundamental political postulate—a 
tacitly-assumed first principle, needing no logical 
defence, and admitting of no possibility of a con- 
troversy. Why is this not sot The answer is 
to be found in our barbarous and suicidal commer- 
cial legislation, which has hindered the growth of 
interests and habits conservative of peace, and fos- 
tered the passions and antipathies stimulant of 
war. Were the natural relations of the two coun- 
tries their actual relations—Ohio prairies feeding 
the workers of Lancashire looms, and Lancashire 
looms clothing the tillers of Ohio prairies—the in- 
exhaustible powers of production, and fitnesses 
for exchange, represeuted by the words ‘* Ameri¢ 
can Corn,”’ and ‘‘ British Manufactures,’’* freely 
developing themselves for mutual good—questions 

* See the valuable pamphlet aaely published under the 


title “ American Corn and British Manufactures,” by 
Clarke, London. 
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THE HOST OF GOD-——-SILENCE IN HEAVEN. 










like this of Oregon, might, indeed, arise from time 
to time, but they would be comparatively innocu- 
ous. ‘Two nations, the business of whose exist- 
ence should be to feed and clothe each other, 
would find their diplomacy a wonderfully simple 
affair. Any way of settling such matters as those 
which now we find so fall of embarrassment and 
irritation, would be cheerfully acquiesced in by 
each, as a preferable alternative to the wicked 
madness of a war, ruinous to both. Most unhap- 
pily, we have, so far as possible, deprived our- 
selves of those securities of peace, to be found in 
extended and various commerce. We have mini- 
mised, to each nation, both the terrors of war, and 
the benefits of peate. We have kept up a sort of 
war in the midst of peace—the ‘‘ war’’ (to use the 
words of Mr. Macgregor, of the board of trade) 
‘of material interests, or, more properly speak- 
ing, of material injuries—that is, a war of custom- 
houses or fiscal forts, with their garrisons of rev- 
enue-officers and servants.”’ We have followed a 
policy of commercial isolation, jealousy, and con- 
tention, which has fatally impaired the natural 
guarantees of peace, and exasperated the passions 
whose natural language is war. 

The present state of commercial opinion, on 
both sides of the Atlantic—of which, as regards 
America, the recent presidential election is a de- 
cisive sign—affords ground for hope that we are 
nearly come to the end of our ‘‘ war of ‘material 
interests, or injuries,’’ and that the hour is not 
remote, when the two great nations of the Anglo- 
Saxon race will conclude that best and most en- 
during of all possible treaties of peace, whose 
terms are registered not in protocols, but in bills 
of exchange and merchants’ ledgers—whose ulti- 
mate guarantees are not powder magazines and 
canunon-balls, but flour barrels and cotton bales. 
There is still, thank Heaven! with all our mo- 
nopolies, intercourse enough left between Great 
Britain and the United States, to render war hor- 
ribly calamitous to the material interests of each 
country ; and with this, and firmness and good 
temper, on the part of our statesmen, we shall no 
doubt be able to weather the difficulties of the 
Oregon question. For the future, we must trust 
to the efforts of the Free-Traders of the two coun- 
tries, to produce a state of things that will render 
war a commercial, political, and moral impossibil- 
ity. 





From the Christian Remembrancer. 
‘THE HOST OF GoD.” 


** And Jacob went on his way, and the angels of God met him. 
And when Jacob saw them, he said, This is God’s host; and he 
called the name of that place Mahanaim.””—Gen. xxxii. 1, 2. 


‘* Tue Host of God!’’ from whence came they, 
And whither are they bound ? 
Are they of those that watch by day, 
And keep their nightly round? 
Come they from realms celestial, sent 
On God’s high message here? 
Guide they the nightly firmament ? 
Guide they the rolling sphere ? 


‘* The Host of God !’’—How seemed that show, 
In heavenly pomp arrayed? 

Marched they in bright angelic row, 
With glittering wings displayed? 

Or were they clad in flesh and bone, 
Like children of the earth, 

While but their stately step and tone 

Betrayed their glorious birth? 


** The Host of God !’’—How did they greet 
Our faint and wandering sire ! 
Passed they his train with flying feet, 
And chariot wheels like fire? 
Or did they cheer his spirit there 
Amid that desert Jone— 
Tell him that granted was his prayer, 
His secret sorrows known ! 


** The Host of God !’—How wild the thought, 
That lowly man should meet, 

*Mid the drear realms of wolf and goat, 
The step of holy feet ; 

Whence come they—whither go—is dark ; 
Their purpose, all unknown ; 

Yet shine they as a meteor spark 
Through midnight darkness thrown. 


Still may they wheel their bright career 
By lonely rock or tree, 

Had we the Patriarch’s ear to hear, 
His holy eye to see! 

The desert wild, the crowded way, 
By ca pine | step is trod ; 

Through earth and air—by night, by day— 
Walks still—** The Host of God !”’ 





From the Home Missionary Magazine. 
‘¢THERE WAS SILENCE IN HEAVEN.” 


Can angel spirits need repose, 

In the full sunlight of the sky? 
And can the veil of slumber close 

A cherub’s bright and blazing eye? 


Have seraphims a weary brow, 

A fainting heart, and aching breast? 
No, far too high their pulses flow, 

To languish with inglorious rest. 


How could they sleep amid the bliss, 
The banquet of delight above? 

Or bear for one short hour to miss 
The vision of the Lord they love? 


Oh! not the deathlike calm of sleep 
Could hush the everlasting song : 

No fairy dream or slumber deep, 
Entranced the rapt and holy throng. 


Yet not the lightest tone was heard 
From angel voice or angel hand, 

And not one pluméd pinion stirred 
Among the bowed and blissful band. 


For tnere was silence in the sky, 
A joy no angel tongues could tell, 
As from its mystic point on high 
The peace of God in stillness fell. 


Oh! what is silence here below ? 
The quiet of concealed despair, 

The pause of pain, the dream of wo,— 
It is the rest of rapture there. 


And, to the way-worn pilgrim here, 
More kindred seems that perfect peace 
Than the full chants of joy to hear 
Roll on, and never, never cease. 


From earthly agonies set free, 
Tired with the path too slowly trod, 
May such a silence welcome me 





Into the palace of my God! 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
STATUE OF PETER THE GREAT, ST. PETERS- 
° BURG. 


Tue rapid change which Russia underwent 
during the reign of Peter the Great, her extraor- 
dinary advances under this sage legislator, are 
among the most important events of which history 
preserves the record. Proud of his glory, the na- 
tion wished to erect a monument in commemora- 
tion of his great actions, which in his own city 
should be a distinctive object to all posterity. In 
the then young state of their art, some deliberation 
took place before the design of the structure was 
decided on; during this the hero died, and the 
erection of the monument was consequently re- 
served for the reign of the empress Catherine II. 
The first step to be taken was the appointment of 
an artist capable of undertaking such a work. 
The choice fell upon M. Falconet, who, in his 
conception of an equestrian statue, determined 
that the subordinate parts should bear an equal 
impress of genius. He found that the pedestals 
in general use have no distinctive feature, and 
adapt themselves equally well to any subject; 
and being of so universal application, they produce 
no new or elevated feeling in the mind of the 
spectator. He wished to make the czar appear 
in his principal character—the father and legisla- 
tor of his people; great and extraordinary in all ; 
undertaking and completing that which others 
were unable to imagine. To carry out this con- 
ception, a precipitous rock was fixed on for the 
pedestal, on which the statue should appear with 
characteristics distinguishing it frou those erected 
to other sovereigns. 

The first idea was to form this pedestal of six 
masses of rock, bound together with bars of cop- 
per or iron; but the objection was urged that the 
natural decay of the bands would cause a disrup- 
tion of the various parts, and present a ruinous 
aspect, while it would be difficult to insure perfect 
uniformity in the quality and appearance of the 
different blocks. The next proposal was to form 
it of one whole rock ; but this appeared impossi- 
ble; and in a report to the senate, it was stated 
the expense would be so enormous, as almost to 
justify the abandonment of the undertaking ; and 
even if made of six pieces, as first proposed, the 
outlay would be excessive. At length it was de- 
termined to transport to the city the largest rock 
that could be found, and add other portions to it 
as might be judged necessary. Still, great mis- 
givings prevailed as to the possibility of removing 
the contemplated mass. The search was then 
begun, but with less success than had been anti- 
cipated, as the country around St. Petersburg is 
flat and marshy, affording no traces of stone, 
while the nearest mountains are in the province 
of Finland. A whole summer was passed in ex- 
ploration ; and the idea of forming the pedestal 
of several smaller portions was again entertained, 
when a large stone was discovered near Cron- 
stadt, which it was determined to apply as the 
principal mass; and the task of its removal was 
confided to the admiralty, who, however, as well 
as many other mechanicians applied to in turn, 
refused to undertake it. The search for the small- 
er blocks was nevertheless continued, although 
n? one appeared to have any definite notion of 
the use to be made of them in the event of their 
discovery. 

Under these unexpected difficulties, the forma- 








tion of the pedestal was intrusted to an officer of 
the corps of cadets, who had already given proofs 
of his mechanical skill. A native of Cephalonia, 
he had been compelled, for an offence against the 
laws, to seek refuge in Russia, where he lived 
under the assumed name of Lascary. He had 
strenuously recommended the adoption of the 
original design ; and a few days after his appoint- 
ment, he received information froma peasant of 
a large rock lying in a marsh near a bay in the 
Gulf of Finland, about twenty miles from the city 
by water. An examination was immediately in- 
stituted: the stone was found covered with moss ; 
and on sounding around it, the base was fortu- 
nately ascertained to be flat. Its form was that 
of a parallelopipedon, 42 feet in length, 27 feet in 
width, and 21 feet in height—dimensions suffi- 
ciently extensive to realize the conceptions of M. 
Falconet, the sculptor. But when the authori- 
ties, under whose direction the work was placed, 
saw the prodigious size of the rock, they again 
hesitated, and recommended its division into 
smaller portions. The fear of accidents, however, 
and the hardness of the stone, caused them to 
yield to the representations of the engineer, who 
was now favored a the support and encouragement 
of the minister Betzky ; and the intelligence of 
the empress being superior to the senseless clamor 
raised by the envious and the ignorant, she gave 
orders for the commencement of the work. 

A working model of the machinery with which 
it was proposed to remove the rock from its situa- 
tion was first made. M. Lascary resolved on 
effecting this removal without the use of rollers, as 
these not only present a long surface, which in- 
creases the friction, but are not easily made of the 
great diameter that would have been required, 
owing to the soft and yielding nature of the 
ground on which the work was to be performed. 
Spherical bodies, revolving in a metallic groove, 
were then chosen as the means of transport. 
These offered many advantages. Their motion is 
more prompt than that of rollers, with a less 
degree of friction, as they present but small 
points of contact. Stout beams of wood, 33 
feet in length, and 1 foot square, were then pre- 
pared. One side was hollowed in the form of a 
gutter, and lined, the sides being convex, to the 
thickness of two inches, with a compound metal 
of copper and tin. Balls of the same metal, five 
inches in diameter, were then made, to bear only 
on the bottom of the groove. These beams were 
intended to be placed on the ground in a line, in 
front of the stone, while upon them were reversed 
two other beams, prepared in a similar manner, 
each 42 feet long, and 14 feet square, connected as 
a frame by stretchers and bars of iron 14 feet in 
length, carefully secured by nuts, screws, and 
bolts. A load of 3000 lbs., when placed on the 
working model, was found to move with the 
greatest facility ; and the inventor hoped to satisfy 
the minister as well as the mechanicians by its. 
public exhibition. The former was well pleased. 
with the experiment, and expressed his belief im 
the possibility of removing the stone ; while the: 
latter raised absurd objections, with the cry of 
‘*the mountain upon eggs.”’ 

The first thing to be done, as the rock lay in a 
wild and deserted part of the country, was to 
build barracks capable of accommodating 400- 
laborers, artisans, and other persons required,. 
who, with M. Lascary, were all lodged on the 
spot, as the readiest means of forwarding the: 
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work. A line of road was then cleared from the 
rock to the river Niva, a distance of six versts,* 
to a width of 120 feet, in order to gain space for 
the various operations, and to give a free circula- 
tion of air, so essential to the health of the work- 
men in a marshy district, as well as to the drying 
and freezing of the ground—a point of mach im- 
portance, when the enormous weight to be re- 
moved is considered. In the month of December, 
when the influence of the frosts began to be felt, 
the operation of disinterring the rock from the 
earth, in which it was imbedded to the depth of 
15 feet, was commenced : the excavation required 
to be of great width—84 feet all round—to admit 
of turning the stone, which did not lie in the most 
favorable position for removal. An inclined plane, 
600 feet in length, was afterwards made, by 
means of which, when the stone was turned, it 
might be rae up to the level surface. 

Among the objections u against the possi- 
bility of emery the sll ae de anticipated 
insurmountable difficulty of placing it upon the 
machine destined for its transportation. But the 
engineer was confident, and wisely preferring sim- 
plicity to complication, resolved on employing or- 
dinary levers, known technically as levers of the 
first order ; these were made of three masts, each 
65 feet in length, and 14 feet in diameter at the 
larger end, firmly bound together. To diminish 
the difficulty of moving these heavy instruments, 
triangles 30 feet high were erected, with wind- 
lasses attached near the base, from which a cord, 
passing through a ast at the top, was fastened 
to the smaller end of the lever, which, being 
drawn up to the top of the triangle, was ready for 
the operation of turning: each of these levers 
was calculated to raise a weight of 200,000 lbs. 
A row of piles had been driven into the ground at 
the proper distance from the stone on one side, to 
serve as a fulerum; and on the other a series of 
piles were disposed as a platform, to prevent the 
sinking of the mass on its descent. Twelve levers, 
with three men to each, were stationed at the side 
to be lifted, and the lower extremities being placed 
under the mass, the upper ends were drawn down- 
wards by the united action of the twelve wind- 
lasses. When the stone rose to the height of a 
foot, beams and wedges were then driven under- 
neath, to maintain it in that position, while the 
levers were arranged for a second lift. To assist 
the action of the levers, large iron rings were sol- 
dered into the upper corner of the rock, from 
which small cables were passed to four capstans, 
each turned by 36 men, thus maintaining a steady 
strain ; while the stone was prevented from re- 
turning to its original position when the levers 
were shifted. These operations were repeated 
until the rock was raised nearly to an equipoise, 
when cables from six other capstans were attached 
to the opposite side, to guard against a too sud- 
den descent; and as a further precaution against 
fracture, a bed, six feet in diidboess. of hay and 
moss intermingled, was placed to receive the rock, 
on which it was happily laid at the end of March, 
1769. As it was of great importance that all the 
workmen should act at one and the same time, 
two drummers were stationed on the top of the 
stone, who, at a sign from the engineer, gave the 
necessary signals on their drums, and secured the 
certainty of order and precision in the various 
operations. 

Meantime the machinery for the removal had 
been made. Of the lower grooved beams already 
* A verst is 3500 English feet. 
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described, six pairs were prepared, so that when 
the rock had abvanesd over one pair, they might 
be drawn forward and placed in a line in advance 
of the foremost, without interrupting the move- 
ments. Ht mn were eon the anes feet 
apart ; the u rame, intended as the or the 
she, omit abave the mass, weighing in its 
original form, 4,000,000 Ibs., was then raised by 
means of powerful screws, and deposited on the 
frame, when it was drawn up the inclined plane 
by the united force of six capstans. The road did 
not proceed in a direct line to the river, owing to 
the soft state of portions of the marsh: in many 
places it was impossible to reach a firm foundation 
with piles fifty feet in length. This naturally 
added to the difficulties of the transport, as the 
direction of the draught was frequently to be 
changed. Piles were driven along the whole line, 
on both sides, at distances of 300 feet apart ; to 
these the cables were made fast, while the cap- 
stans revolved ; two of which were found sufficient 
to draw the stone on a level surface, while on un- 
equal ground four were required. The rate of 
motion was from 500 to 1200 feet daily, which, 
when regard is had to the short winter days of 
five hours in that high latitude, may be considered 
as rapid. So interesting was the spectacle of the 
enormous mass when moving, with the two drum- 
mers at their posts, the forge erected on it contin- 
ually at work, and forty workmen constantly em- 
ployed in reducing it to a regular form, that the 
empress and the court visited the spot to see the 
nove] sight; and, notwithstanding the rigor of 
the season, crowds of persons of all ranks went 
out every day as spectators. Small flat sledges 
were attached to each side of the stone by ropes, 
on which were seated men provided with iron 
levers, whose duty it was to prevent the balls, of 
which fifteen on a side were used, from striking 
against each other, and thus impeding the motion. 
The tool-house was also attached, and moved with 
the stone, in order that everything might be ready 
to hand when required. Experiments were tried 
with balls and grooves of cast-iron; but this ma- 
terial crumbled into fragments as readily as if made 
of clay. No metal was found to bear the weight 
so well as the mixture of copper and tin ; and even 
with this the balls were sometimes flattened, and 
the grooves curled up, when the pressure by any 
accident became unequal. The utility of rollers 
was also tried; but with double the number of 
capstans and power, the cables broke, while the 
stone did not advance an inch. 

The work went on favorably, when it was sud- 
ree | checked by the sinking of the stone to a 
depth of 18 inches in the road, to the great chagrin 
of the engineer, who was suffering under a severe 
attack of marsh fever. He was not, however, 
disheartened, and speedily remedied the accident, 
spite of the idle clamors of the multitude ; and in 
six weeks from the time of first drawing the stone 
from its bed, he had the satisfaction of seeing it 
safely deposited on the temporary wharf built for 
the purpose of embarkation on the banks of the 
river, when the charge fell into the hands of the 
admiralty, who had undertaken the transport by 
water to the city. 

A vessel or barge 180 feet in length, 66 feet in 
width, and 17 feet from deck to keel, had been 
built with every oper that skill could suggest, 
to render it capable of supporting the enormous 
burden. Great precautions were now necessary to 
prevent the possibility of the falling of the rock 





into the stream : water was let into the vessel until 
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she sunk to the bottom of the river, which brought 
her deck on a level with the wharf; the rock was 
then drawn on board by means of two capstans 
placed on the deck of another vessel, anchored at 
some distance from the shore. Pumps and buckets 
were now brought into use to clear the barge of 
the water with which she had been filled: but to 
the surprise and consternation of those engaged, 
she did not rise equally : the centre, bearing most 
of the weight, remained at the bottom, while the 
head and stern, springing up, gave to the whole the 
form of a sharp curve ; the timbers gave way, and 
the seams opening, the water reéntered rapidly : 
400 men were then set to bale, in order that every 
part might be simultaneously cleared; but the 
curve became greater in proportian to the diminu- 
tion of the internal volume of water. 

M. Lasecary, who, from the time the rock had 
been placed on the deck of the vessel, had been a 
simple spectator of these operations, which occu- 
pied two weeks, now received orders to draw it 
again upon the wharf. He immediately applied 
himself to remedy the error—which had been com- 
mitted in not distributing the weight equally— 
without removing the stone. He first caused the 
head and stern of the barge to be loaded with 
large stones, until they sank to a level with the 
centre; the rock was then raised by means of 
screws and beams of timber, diverging to every 
part of the vessel, placed under and against it ; and 
on ihe removal of the screws, the pressure being 
equal in every part, she regained her original form. 
The water was next pumped out, the stones re- 
moved from the head and stern, a ship lashed on 
each side of the barge, which, on the 22d Septem- 
ber, arrived opposite the quay where it was in- 
tended to erect the statue. 

Not the least difficult part of the work, the de- 
barkation, remained to be done. As the river was 
here of a greater depth than at the place of em- 
barkation, rows of piles had been driven into the 
bottom alongside the quay, and cut off level ata 
distance of eight feet below the surface: on these 
the barge was rested; and, to prevent the recur- 
rence of the rising of the head and stern when the 
supports should be removed, three masts, lashed 
together, crossing the deck at each extremity, were 
secured to the surface of the quay. It was then 
feared that, as the rock approached the shore, the 
vessel might heel, and precipitate it into the river. 
This was obviated by fixing six other masts to the 
quay, which projected across the whole breadth of 
the deck, and were made fast to a vessel moored 
outside; thus presenting a counterpoise to the 
weight of the stone. The grooved beams were 
laid ready, the cables secured, and at the moment of 
removing the last support, the drummers beat the 
signal: the men at the capstans ran round with 2 
cheer ; the barge heeled slightly, which accelerated 
the movement; and in an instant the rock was 
safely landed on the quay. 

Such was the successful result of an undertak- 
ing, extraordinary in its nature and the cireum- 
stances in opposition to it.* An example is here 
afforded to those who may have to struggle with 
difficulties in mechanical art, that will stimulate 
them to attempt what may appear impossible to 
the timid and unreflecting. He who contends suc- 
cessfully with the adverse opinions of men of 
learning, and the blind prejudices of the multitude, 


*The whole expense of the removal did not exceed 
70,000 roubles, or £14,000; while the materials which 
remained were worth two thirds of the sum. 
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achieves a moral as well as a physical triumph, 
deserving of high praise and imitation. 

It is to be regretted that the effect of this unrivalled 

destal was marred by the diminution of its size. 

nder the directions of the artist who had so suc- 
cessfully formed the statue, it was pared and chis- 
eled, until the weight was reduced to 3,000,000 
Ibs. ; and the outline, instead of being left bold 
and broken, as best suited the character of the 
group, was made smooth and uniform. It forms, 
however, one of the chief attractions of St. Peters- 
burg, standing ‘‘ in the square opposite the Isaac 
Bridge, at the western extremity of the Admiralty. 
Here the colossal equestrian statue of the founder 
of this magnificent city, placed on a granite rock, 
seems to command the undivided attention of the 
stranger. On approaching nearer, the simple in- 
scription fixed on it, in bronze letters, ‘ Petro 
Primo, Catharina Secunda, mpccLxxxl.,’ meets 
the eye. The same inscription in the Russian lan- 
guage appears on the opposite side. The area is 
enclosed within a handsome railing, placed be- 
tv. zen granite pillars. The idea of Faleonet, the 
French architect, commissioned to erect an eques- 
trian statue to the extraordinary man at whose 
command a few scattered huts of fishermen were 
converted into palaces, was to represent the hero 
as conquering, by enterprise and personal courage, 
difficulties almost insurmountable. This the artist 
imagined might be properly represented by placing 
Peter on a fiery steed, which he is supposed to 
have taught, by skill, management, and persever- 
ance, to rush up a steep and precipitous rock, to 
the very brink of a precipice, over which the ani- 
mal and the imperial rider pause without fear, and 
in an attitude of triumph. The horse rears with 
his fore-feet in the air, and seems to be impatient 
of restraint, while the sovereign, turned towards 
the island, surveys with calm and serene counte- 
nance his capital rising out of the waters, over 
which he extends the hand of protection. The 
bold manner in which the group has been made to 
rest on the hind legs of the horse only, is not more 
surprising than the skill with which advantage has 
been taken of the allegorical figure of the serpent 
of envy spurned by the horse, to assist in upholding 
so caer amass. This monument of bronze is 
said to have been cast at asingle jet. The height of 
the figure of the emperor is 11 feet, that of the 
horse 17 feet. ‘The bronze is, in the thinnest 
parts, only the fourth of an inch, and one inch in 
the thickest part; the general weight of metal in 
the group is equal to 36,636 English |bs.’’* 





Eecs Picktep.—The farmers’ dames in some 
parts of Hampshire, in their notable endeavors to 
turn everything to good account, have acquired 
much fame for pickling eggs, which, whilst they 
constitute a somewhat novel feature in the cata- 
logue of condiments generally, are at the same 
time particularly relishing. hen eggs are plen- 
tiful, they take from four to six dozen of such as 
are newly laid, and cause them to be boiled hard ; 
then, divesting them of the shells, they place 
them in Jarge-mouthed earthen jars, and pour upon 
them scalded vinegar, well seasoned with whole 
pepper, allspice, ginger, and a few cloves of gar- 
lic. When the pickle is cold, the jars are stop 
down quite close, and the former will be fit for use 
in the course of a month afterwards. The eggs 
thus treated are held in high esteem by all the 
farm-house epicures in that part of England. 


*Granville’s Travels to St. Petersburg. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE MISHAPS OF A YOUNG GERMAN. 


A TRUE STORY. 


In the year 1790, Alexander Facqz, Viscount 
de Honig, a young and enthusiastic German, de- 
termined to see the world, and acquire in the course 
of a few months a quantity of knowledge sufficient 
to last him the rest of his life. Leaving his mo- 
ther’s house in Suabia, he repaired first to Paris, 
for the purpose of getting some insight, if possible, 
into the French Revolution, which was then going 
on; but chaneing shortly after his arrival to meet 
with a commercial friend who was on the point of 
setting out for London, he resolved to accompany 
him to that capital. The great metropolis afforded 
him occupation for some time; but at length be- 
ginning to think that he had exhausted London, 
and having heard much about the sister island, he 
resolved to pay a visic to Dublin. An essential 
preliminary to his trip was the receipt of a remit- 
tance from his mother. This having been written 
for and procured, the month of March, 1791, found 
him walking idly up and down the streets of Dub- 
lin, looking at Irish sights with German eyes, and 
forming from all that he saw the most German 
conclusions. Somehow cr other, however, his 
money wore away much faster than he wished ; 
and he soon found it necessary to send another 
letter to his mother, requesting the too-indulgent 
lady to forward him a second remittance. 

listen in lodgings in expectation of money is at 
no time a very agreeable predicament, whether in 
Dublin or anywhere else; and in the year 1791, 
the transmission of letters, and especially of money 
letters, between this country and the continent, was 
attended with even greater risk than in these days 
of more correct management. Our young German 
waited and waited on, but the money never came. 
He told his landlord the true state of the case, and 
for a while his gentlemanly manners, his young 
honest-like face, and his interesting foreign accent, 
operated in his favor. The landlady would not 
allow the landlord to use him ill. Still, landladies 
are but human beings, and there are limits to the 
power of a lodger’s face in attesting his promises 
of payment; and at length, after the bill had run 
up to a considerable amount, the landlady went 
over to her husband's way of thinking, and our 
young German was arrested for the debt, and 
thrown into prison. 

‘* A situation more dreadful can scarcely be con- 
ceived,”’ a novelist would say ; and, without going 
quite so far as this, we can well believe that, for a 

oung German of birth and education, who had 
eft his country to acquire a knowledge of men 
and manners, thus to find himself locked up in a 
Dublin prison, was somewhat unexpected, and 
certainly anything but pleasant. 

A Dublin prison of the old school was quite a 
different thing from its modern representative. 
There was no obligation by law to supnort prison- 
ers for debt; and there were cases in which such 
prisoners were supposed to have died of want, and 
many more in which deaths from want would have 
occurred, but for the charity of fellow-prisoners. 
Our hero’s only hope lay in the expected arrival 
of his mother’s long-delayed remittance. Alas! 
the remittance had miscarried. The viscount had 
made no secret of his expectation of a money letter ; 
and when a bill drawn on a house in Dublin was 
addressed to him from London, some evil-disposed 
persons had managed to get possession of it, and 
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feloniously converted it into cash. It was not till 
a month after that the viscount received another 
letter, apprizing him that the money had been 
sent. hy he did not pursue the ies for 
forgery, or at least compel the payers of the bill to 
do so, and by that means recover the amount, is 
not stated. The circumstance of being a stranger, 
and poor, may perhaps explain what is otherwise 
so unaccountable. Be this as it may, this unfortu- 
nate, and, as we must pronounce him, heedless 
young man, would have perished for want in prison 

ut for the compassion of his fellow-captives. His 
case was so peculiar, and his appearance so unusu- 
ally interesting, that a prepossession was soon 
established in his favor, so strong, indeed, that 
they not only supported him by their charity in 
prison, but even set on foot, a subscription for the 
on gene of discharging his small debt, and setting 

im at liberty. But here was another difficulty. 
What was he to do when he got out of prison, 
without any money in his pocket? Any ordinary 
person, with hands accustomed to work, and a 
mind used to buffet the world, would have found 
no difficulty whatever; would have launched out 
of prison and exerted himself nobly ; but to our 
languid and lugubrious German, with his white 
hands and inactive disposition, there seemed no 
resource whatever. He thought himself positively 
the most wretched man on the face of the earth ; 
and when he looked out at the prison window, it 
was with the sickly feeling of a man who, never 
having had to rely upon himself, could not conceive 
how locomotion was possible in this world without 
money, nor how money was procurable in any 
other way than by asking one’s mother for it. 
Accordingly, a letter was despatched to his mother 
acquainting her with his situation, and begging 
an immediate remittance ; and in the mean time he 
remained in prison, and shared the bounty of Mr. 
Faweet and Monsieur Lafontaine, two debt pris- 
oners who had taken a particular fancy to the 
unhappy foreigner. 

Sunk pretty nearly to the pe of despair, in 
an evil hour temptation triumphed over the integ- 
rity of the weakly young man. About this time 
considerable sums were raised in England and Ire- 
land by benevolent persons for the benefit of the 
French refugees ; and it was suggested to Facqz, 
that, by representing himself to be a French refu- 
gee, he might obtain a sum of money sufficient to 
maintain him for some time, and so put an end to 
all his difficulties. It would be only a sort of loan ; 
he could repay the money afterwards. So spake 
necessity ; and our young hero had too yielding a 
constitution to resist the temptation. Having pro- 
cured the money under the false pretence of being 
a French refugee, he prepared to leave prison and 
go in search of alodging. It so happened that two 
men, who had been in the habit of visiting a friend 
in the Marshalsea, and who had become acquainted 
with Facqz, offered to accompany him, and find out 
a cheap and suitable lodging. Their names were 
James Jones and Thomas Neville. Seeking a 
lodging is a sore trial to anybody: greater men 
than our hero have sunk under it. It is an art a 
to be acquired by long practice ; and it was wit 
no small delight that Suow accepted the kind offer 
of his two acquaintances to put him on the right 
track. Away went the three friends to seek lodg- 
ings. This street and that street were tried ; this 
knocker knocked, and that bell rung ; here a little 
slattern girl came to the door with a thin squeak- 
ing voice, there a huge dirty landlady ; still the 
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right place was not found. At last they came toa 
house with Mr. James P—— on the door-plate. 
Here surely was a respectable house; quite the 
thing that was wanted. 

Mr. Jones, who seems to have been the obliging 
spokesman of the party, said they would be obliged 
to Mrs. P—— for a sight of the rooms up stairs. 
By all means, said the lady; and so Jones and 
Facqz proceeded on their exploratory tour of the 
apartments. Neville declined to ascend. He was 
very much fatigued, and begged to be allowed to 
take a seat in the parlor till his friends came down. 
This arrangement being quite agreeable to all 
parties, Mr. Neville seated himself in the room 
below, and before the return of Jones and Facqz, 
he contrived with little difficulty to appropriate a 
watch which hung over the mantelpiece. Some- 
thing was wrong about the lodgings, and the party 
left the house; but hardly had they proceeded 
twenty paces when an alarm was raised. They 
were pursued and captured, and the watch found 
on Neville’s person. On the 5th of October, 1791, 
they were tried before the recorder and magistrates 
of Dublin, Facqz, of course, protested his inno- 
cence, and no doubt he was innocent. But he had 
been in the company of two notorious swindlers, 
and to all appearance a coadjutor in the crime; 
and to crown his misfortune, it was now shown 
that he was a German, and not a Frenchman, as 
he had formerly declared himself to be. No man, 
it was argued, could be an honest man who had 
committed such a deliberate falsehood. Influenced 
by these considerations, the jury included Facqz 
in the guilt of watch-stealing, and along with his 
two acquaintances he received sentence of trans- 
portation. 

Behold our poor languid hero again in prison, 
and this time not for debt, but for felony, and 
waiting transportation. The mere imprisonment 
in such a place would have been punishment 
enough for the greatest crimes. There was then 
no established system of prison discipline; the 
prisoners were left to the tender mercies of the 
turnkeys ; and those who could not bribe them, 
suffered the harshest treatment. Facqz had no 
money, and he became one of the victims. 

In these dark days Mr. Samuel Rosborough was 
the Howard of Ireland. The poor forgotten pris- 
oners were his peculiar charge. For twenty years 
he had been accustomed to visit the prisons, ren- 
dering assistai:ce to those who had no other friend. 
Facqz had heard of his name and character ; and 
in the depths of his despair sent him the following 
letter :— 

** Sin—From the many acts of generous kind- 
ness done by you to the unfortunate in this prison, 
Iam induced to hope you will suffer my present 
melancholy tale to be heard by you, and interfere 
in my behalf. 

‘*T am under the dreadful sentence of transpor- 
tation, charged with committing a crime at which 
my nature revolts. To enter, however, upon any 
a of —_ at this time is not my object. 

rom the 7th of this month, I have been lying in 
a cell, loaded with irons, which have been put on 
by Mr. Walsh, the turnkey, when he knew I had 
no money to give him. Well knowing you will 
not suffer me to remain any longer in this loath- 
some place without your merciful interference, I 
shall look with anxious expectation for you. 

** During these five last days, my mind has en- 
joyed a calm by attentively listening to the prayers 
of an unfortunate man in the next cell, who, I hear, 





is shortly to suffer death. Oh that I were so near 
that period, for then I would be released from my 
sufferings ! 

«¢ Excuse this freedom, and permit me, in addi- 
tion to my fervent prayers for your welfare, to 
subscribe myself—Your most obedient and devoted 
servant, Auexr. Facgz. 

October 26, 1791.” 


Mr. Rosborough immediately visited him ; and 
his interference had the effect of procuring him 
better treatment. The poor prisoner began to 
hope that the same benevolence might be of use in 
procuring his release; and accordingly he sent 
many letters to Mr. Rosborough, giving an account 
of himself, his previous mishaps in Dublin, and 
the manner in which he had been brought into his 
present situation. A person possessed of more 
sense would have told his story in a plain, straight- 
forward, matter-of-fact way ; but our young Ger- 
man’s letters to Mr. Rosborough were so fanciful, 
so sentimental, and so full of ohs, and ahs, and 
adjectives, that the good philanthropist read them 
with considerable distrust. At length, however, 
owing to the considerate interposition of Mr. La- 
fontaine, who had now left prison, and who had 

rocured some knowledge of the viscount’s family, 
Mr. Rosborough was induced to listen to what 
Facqz told him, and to attribute the sentimentalism 
of his letters to their right cause—namely, to his 
being a German, and one of weak character. 
‘* From me,’’ wrote Facqz to him, ‘‘ you dissipate 
every gloom, and cheer and vivify my whole soul. 
May you long live to enjoy that ennobling virtue 
which alone gives dignity. May every instance 
of benevolence and humanity shown by you in this 
and every other place, be blessed with success ; 
and when the hoar-frost of winter’s age shall be- 
sprinkle your head, and the divine lamp of life 
yield its last gleam, may you enjoy that felicity 
which is the portion allotted by him who said 
‘I was in prison and ye visited me.’ I have re- 
quested Mr. Lafontaine to call on you. He will 
tell you who I am. If not redeemed from this 
horrible place, I shall perish. Mine eyes can 
scarce see what I have written ; they are sore with 
weeping ; my head aches for want of rest, and 
mine ears are tormented with hearing blasphemies. 
Oh that I had never been born, then should I be a 
stranger to such a place as this !”’ 

Moved by these wailings, and by his own innate 
benevolence, Mr. Rosborough did make some inte- 
rest with the recorder in the young man’s behalf. 
But the sad fact of his having passed himself off 
as a French refugee, and obtained money on false 
pretences, again rose up against him; for the 
recorder himself had been connected with the man- 
agement of the refugee fund. Nothing could be 
done for such a person, and again Mr. Rosborough 
gave him up. Oh that terrible falsehood ! 

Meanwhile, poor Facqz had been thinking of 
another way of effecting his escape. He had heard 
that money could do it, and he had written press- 
ingly to Germany for money. Many wonderful 
escapes had been effected from the prison about 
this time, the mode of which was not discovered 
till afterwards. The principal agent in these 
escapes was the head-turnkey’s wife. She had 
offered to give Facqz his liberty for forty pounds, 
and the following was to be the plan adopted. She 
was to administer to him draughts of tobacco wa- 
ter, and other narcotics, report him ill, and have 
him transferred to the hospital, where he was to 
grow gradually worse and die. When he was 
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fairly dead, he was to be let out of prison ; a corpse 
having been procured to be laid in his bed, for the 
satisfaction of the doctor. The plan may appear 
doubtful to our readers ; but it had succeeded be- 
fore, and Facqz hoped it might succeed in his case. 
But the forty pounds were still wanting; and the 
beginning of the year 1792 found him still Jan- 
guishing in jail. 

Letter after letter he sent to Mr. Rosborough, 
beseeching him to reconsider his case; and at 
length the good gentleman began to get a notion 
of the real simplicity of our hero’s character. He 
interested himself again in his behalf, and repre- 
sented the affair as well as he could to the record- 
er. Here was a young German, he said, of good 
family, who had got into a scrape, whether owing 
to folly or criminality, he would not say; but 
would it not serve all the purposes of banishment 
to send him home to his friends in Germany, in- 
stead of incurring the expense of sending him to 
Botany Bayt The recorder was induced to use 
his influence with the lord-lieutenant, and the con- 
sequence was, that Facqz received a free pardon. 
The rapture of Facqz on this announcement being 
made to him, threw him into a fever, from which 
he did not recover without difficulty. On his re- 
covery, he — his majesty’s pardon in court, and 
was set at liberty, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing copy of a certificate, the original of which ma 
be inspected by any one who chooses to consult 
the records of the clerk of the crown’s office in 
Dublin :—** Certificate— At an adjournment of 
sessions on the 31st of May, 1792, Alexander 
Facqz de Honig pleaded his majesty’s free pardon, 
which was allowed by the court, and he was there- 
upon discharged.’—Extracted from the crown 
books—ALLen and Greene, Clerks of the Peace.’’ 

Our hero’s mishaps were not yet over. Taking 
leave of his kind friends, Mr. Rosborough and Mr. 
Lafontaine, he proceeded to Liverpool with a little 
money in his pocket, supplied by them. ‘I had 
searcely landed in Liverpool,’ he says in the ac- 
count which he afterwards wrote to Mr. Ros- 
borough of his adventures, ‘‘ when I narrowly 
escaped breaking my leg in consequence of the 
absence of enclosures for the cellars in that filthy 
town. Into one of these holes I fell, and stripped 
thereby the bone of my leg completely of the flesh 
from the ankle to the knee.’’ Detained in Liver- 
pool for a long time by this injury, his money was 
again all expended ; and we hardly know by what 
means he arrived at York, whither it appears he 
had gone, with a view of proceeding thence to 
Hull, where he hoped to procure a passage to 
Hamburg. ‘I arrived at York,’’ he says, ‘‘ about 
five o’clock in the evening, with fourpence in my 
pocket, my shoes worn to pieces, the big toe of 
my right foot projecting out.’’ Strolling into York 
minster, he attracted the notice of a benevolent and 
venerable clergyman, who entered into conversa- 
tion with him, and after hearing his story, and 
putting its truth to the test by asking him questions 
which none bat an educated man could answer, 
showed him much kindness, and not only paid his 
coach fare to Hull, but gave him a letter of intro- 
duction which secured his passage to Hamburg. 
At res (25 after several ups and downs more, he 
reached his home in Suabia, and was clasped in the 
arms of his own dear remittance-sending mother. 
One of his first cares, after reaching home, was to 
write to his friends, enclosing the amount of money 
he had borrowed from them. 
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Our hero had probably obtained more wisdom 
and business talent in the course of his Irish mis- 
fortunes, than he would have obtained by any 
other mode of training ; for the remainder of his 
life exhibits more sense and sedateness than might 
have been ns Having procured a commis- 
sion in the Russian army, he proceeded to St. 
Petersburg, where the only drawback to the plea- 
sure he took in his military duties was, that it was 
very cold. His abilities and accomplishments ap- 
pear, however, to have succeeded in gaining him 
good friends; for, after serving in some inferior 
diplomatic situations, he was sent by the Empress 
Catherine on a mission to the English cabinet in 
the year 1796. He embraced the opportunity of 
doing two things, both of which were characteris- 
tic; in the first place, he bought a splendid car- 

iage in London, with which he said he meant * to 

cut a dash in St. Petersburg ;’’ and in the second 
place, revisited his friends in Ireland. ‘One 
morning,’’ says Mr. Rosborough in narrating the 
story, ‘‘I received a message from the Kildare 
street hotel, informing me that a gentleman just 
arrived there wished to see me immediately. On 
repairing thither, I was received by a servant in 
gorgeous livery, who spoke with a foreign accent, 
and introduced me into a room, in which to my 
unspeakable astonishment, I saw Viscount Facqz 
and Mr. Lafontaine seated at breakfast.’’ 

The three friends spent several happy days 
together. Unluckily, however, during our hero’s 
visit, Mr. Lafontaine, whose circumstances were 
still embarrassed, was again arrested for debt; 
and it bespeaks the true character of our hero, 
that, though he had bought a splendid carriage, 
and was living in a princely style, he yet had no 
other means of extricating his friend out of his dif- 
ficulty than by pledging his watch. After staying 
a week in Dublin, during which he visited his old 

rison, he returned to London, and thence to St. 

etersburg, from which he kept up a constant 
correspondence with his two friends. In one of 
his letters, he tells them that he had recovered his 
estate of Honig, which had been taken possession 
of by the Carmagnoles; and he expresses his 
anxious wish that they were all three together liv- 
ing upon it, where he says ‘‘ he would nurse and 
cherish them, and make them so happy, that they 
should be like diamonds in cotton.’”’ It was not 
till 1803, however, that, after having seen some 
hard service, and been completely shattered in 
health, he was able to retire to the Chateau de 
Honig. His last letter to his Irish friends is dated 
February, 1803, and in it he is as sentimental as 
ever. He appears to have died in the same year. 

And now, what was this Alexander Facqz, 
Viscount de Honig? He was a specimen of what 
we often see in the world—an accomplished, amia- 
ble, interesting young man, with a tolerably good 
head, a very affectionate heart, and a weak, lan- 
guid, unmuscular character, that always began 
crying when a difficulty came in the way. 

Like of old, we may conclude our tale 
with a moral, which it may be well for all young 
persons, including gentlemen under the age of 
twenty-five, to bear in mind. Let nothing tempt 
you to tell a falsehood ; take care of the company 
you keep ; labor honorably for your bread ; and try 
to depend as little as possible on remittances from 
your mother. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
SHIPWRECK OF THE DELPHINE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


[Tue ree, igs though perhaps less character- 
ized by startling occurrences than many other nar- 
ratives of a similar nature, may yet possess some 
claims to our attention from the successful issue of 
the persevering efforts adopted for the safety of 
the isolated victims of calamity. The painful in- 
terest attaching to events of this nature, is in- 
creased in the present instance from its having 
taken place in the same region as the shipwreck 
of the ager, one of Anson’s squadron, of whose 
wreck so interesting an account has been left by 
the ancestor of the poet Byron. The peninsula 
of Tres Montes, mentioned in the following trans- 
lation, is the same over which, it may be remem- 
bered, Byron and his companions passed with 
their Indian guides. All the travellers who have 
visited that part of America agree in their descrip- 
tion of the climate, which is bad in the extreme. 
Everything is always wet: there are scarcely ten 
days in a year on which snow or rain does not 
fall; and not more than thirty on which it does 
not blow with the greatest violence. The island 
of Chiloe is situated in a great bay at the south- 
ern extremity of Chili, and is the largest of a group 
the number of which, comprehending those of 
Chonos, is eighty-two. With these remarks, which 
were necessary for the proper understanding of 
what is to follow, we proceed at once to the nar- 
ration. ] 

We sailed from Havre for Valparaiso on the 
30th March, 1840, in the ship Delphine, Captain 
Coisy, with a crew of sixteen sailors and four 
passengers. In three days we were clear of the 
channel, and, the wind being favorable, saw the 
Canaries and Cape de Verd Islands, and soon 
after crossed the line. In short, at the expiration 
of thirty days from the time of our departure, we 
had reached the latitude of Rio Janeiro. The 
wind then became contrary, and, forcing us to lie 
to, so retarded our progress, that we did not 
arrive in the latitude of the Falkland Islands 
until the 28th May. On the 30th we saw Staten 
Island, and on the 9th June, Cape Horn and Terra 
del Fuego. In spite of the usual stormy weather 
of this region, and the enormous masses of floating 
ice which we encountered in all directions, we 
doubled the Diego Islands on the 11th. The bad 
weather still continued: but on the next day a 
short interval of brightness enabled us to take an 
observation, for the last time, as it proved, on 
board the Delphine. The wind then veered round 
to the south, and we believed ourselves sure of a 
speedy termination to the voyage, when, without 
any warning, it chopped round to the north-east, 
bringing its attendant fog. We were steering our 
course by computation, when in the night of the 
19th, a few hours before daylight, we were sud- 
denly awoke by the frightful grinding of the ship's 
keel upon the rocks. ‘Land, land!’’ cried out 
the second mate ; and in an instant every one, 
crew and passengers, was on the deck. On all 
sides the vessel was surrounded by rocks and 
breakers, while through the gloom the outline of 
high land was visible at a distance, exaggerated 
by the obscurity, and adding to the terrors of the 
moment, which it would be difficult to describe. 
The ship was yet afloat, but the shock had been 
too severe to leave any hope that she would con- 
tinue to swim ; every instant we feared she was 
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sinking under us. The passengers ran to the 
pumps, and the crew, by orders of the captain, 
flew to the rigging. The pumps were soon dry, 
when, on hastening to the tiller, we found to our 
consternation that the rudder had been carried 
away. The ship struck again. We braced the 
yards round, to allow her to drift off the land, and 
cut the lashings which held the long-boat and 
yawl to the deck, during which time the grinding 
of the keel on the rocks became more violent thap 
before, threatening the entire destruction of the 
vessel. We let go the best bower, in the hope of 
keeping her from drifting farther in; but the 
anchor dragged over the smooth rocky bottom. 
The water gained on us so fast, that we hastened 
to get the long-boat overboard: a work of great 
difficulty, as it dashed against the bulwarks with 
every roll of the ship, and endangered the lives of 
the men. At length we succeeded in getting her 
afloat; and throwing in some provisions, we all 
jumped in, followed by the captain, who was the 
last to leave the deck. It was then five o’clock, 
and we waited for daylight among the rocks and 
sea-wrack, watching the ship, which at last struck 
on some rocks surrounding a small island. At 
daybreak we perceived a bay, towards which we 
rowed, and landed ourselves and the provisions on 
a sandy beach. The captain, with the sailors, 
returned immediately to the ship, to save, if possi- 
ble, a greater quantity of provisions, and other 
matters necessary to our existence. They found 
her quite fast about half a mile from the place of 
our landing ; all the between decks full of water, 
with the exception of the stern. They returned 
to the shore three hours afterwards, bringing the 
se both boats laden with everything they could 
ay their hands on. A temporary tent was hast- 
ily set up, in the centre of which a great fire was 
lighted ; round this we spread some sail-cloth 
saved from the cargo, which served us for beds 
during the night. The two following days were 
passed in saving more provisions from the wreck, 
while a party who remained on shore got up 
another tent with the fore-sail, that had been 
brought for the purpose. A few days afterwards, 
a violent squall drove the long-boat on the rocks 
and staved her in, which obliged us to haul her 
on shore, to prevent her entire loss. 

A fortnight passed in this manner, the yaw] re- 
placing the long-boat in our visits to the ship, 
when the weather would permit. The captain 
took an observation, from which we learned that 
our position was in 49 degrees south latitude, upon 
an island two leagues in length, separated by a nar- 
row channel from the great island of Campana, as 
we ascertained from the English chart which the 
captain had taken the precaution to save, with his 
sextant and two compasses, on the first day of the 
wreck, Everything conspired, unfortunately, to 
render a long abode in this dreary region inevitable 
—the winter just commenced, the continued 
northerly winds of the season, and the distance 
which separated us from any settlement of Euro- 
peans. We calculated that our stock of biscuits 
and flour would last nearly four months, and de- 
termined that our wisest course would be to wait 
until the bad season was over, before venturing to 
seek for assistance in the long-boat, which by that 
time, as was proposed, would be repaired and 
decked in. 

The captain did not forget that, in our present 
circumstances, the preservation of the health of 








the men from the inclemency of the climate was 
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the first duty. Another tent was built with the 
mainsail, of greater dimensions than the former, in 
which the beds were so arranged as to be at some 
distance above the surface of the ground. The 
spot fixed on for the erection was the entrance of 
a wood which overlooked the whole bay, and in 
the first days of July* we took possession. The 
old tent was left standing, in which, although the 
materials at our disposal were very scanty, we 
managed to build an oven. 

Certain unequivocal indications had led us to 
believe that the island was occasionally visited by 
savages. We had seen in different places a rude 
kind of hut, constructed of branches of trees, in 
which we found the remains of shell-fish and the 
bones of animals. Shortly afier we entered on 
our new habitation, the captain’s dog, which had 
been saved along with us, growled all nighe in 
spite of our efforts to pacify him. We were all 
on the alert the next morning on learning that the 
prints of naked feet had been seen on the sand : 
none of our party went barefoot, and the traces 
were those of persons running from the wood 
were our tent was situated. This circumstance 
led us to suspect that we were watched ; and in- 
deed, on the 9th July, while our party had gone 
on the usual salvage trip to the wreck, one A the 
passengers who had wandered to a distance re- 
turned hastily, telling us he had seen the savages. 
We armed ourselves immediately with all the 
offensive weapons within reach ; and the captain, 
having advanced with a few men, soon came in 
sight of what he was in search of. There were 
nine of them, unarmed, their only clothing being 
the skin of a seal hanging over their back. At 
first they hesitated to move ; but seeing that we 
approached with friendly demonstrations, they be- 
came familiar. We gave them some presents ; 
but prevented their going to our tent, which they 
seemed greatly to desire. Afler staying a short 
time they left us, but soon prc their visit, 
bringing with them their wives, whose clothing 
did not differ from that of the men. Subse- 
quently, we permitted them to enter our tent, and 
went several times to visit them upon the different 
islands to which they transport themselves in 
eanoes. Their huts were similar to those we had 
seen in our island, but were covered with skins. 
These savages are generally of middling height, 
strong, and well formed. They are evidently the 
same race as the Indians of Chiloe, and are always 
accompanied by great packs of dogs, which they 
use for hunting seals, on whose flesh, with occa- 
sional supplies of shell-fish, they principally sub- 
sist. This food, however, often fails them in 
rough weather, when their canoes cannot put to 
sea. In their visits to us they were always asking 
for food, which was most probably their principal 
object ; at the same time they often stole some 
of our things without being detected. In short, 
they appeared to us to be very miserable, and lazy 
to excess. The wreck of the Delphine was a for- 
tunate event for them, as they picked up many 
articles floating about among the rocks. 

During the earlier period of our residence on the 
island our time passed in a very uniform manner. 
The shore party provided wood for the fire, of 
which the consumption was indispensably great, 
on account of the continued rainy weather, and for 
the prevention of sickness. Another party was 
regularly employed with the yawl in saving things 


* A winter month answering to the January of Europe. 
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from the wreck. Our young lieutenant, Lepine, 
took charge of this laborious duty, and, by his zeal 
and activity, sustained the courage of the sailors 
both on the ship and among the islands after she 
was broken up. Meantime the month of Septem- 
ber drew on. The carpenter had finished the re- 
pairs of the long-boat, which was covered with a 
deck, and rigged as a schooner, as well as was 
possible in our state of privation. Although the 
weather remained unseasonable, we always hoped 
it would change for the better. The captain, 
however, resolved on putting his project into im- 
mediate execution—to sail with a few men for 
San Carlos of Chiloe, to seek the means of rescu- 
ing the whole party from their perilous situation. 
The necessary preparations were made in conse- 
quence, and on Tuesday the 3d September our 
little vessel was launched, in order to be ready for 
the first favorable wind. But what was our dis- 
appointment when we saw that she filled with 
water before our eyes! We tried at first to stop 
the leaks while she was afloat ; but this being im- 
possible, we were compelled to haul her again on 
shore, where we took away a portion of the lining, 
and carefully examined the seams, and then 
caulked and stopped every chink by which it was 
possible the water could enter; and on Saturday 
evening, at high water, she was again launched. 
The next day we found her again half full of 
water ; for her timbers were old and crazy. The 
captain, however, persisted in his resolution, and 
gave orders for her to be baled out—replying to 
those who expressed uneasiness that the wood 
would swell up in the water. A quantity of sail- 
cloth was used for ballast, which at the same time 
served for beds, although, in order to prevent their 
complete soaking, the baling was kept up inces- 
santly. The provisions, calculated for eight days, 
with wine ‘od spirits, were put on board ; and a 
generous allowance of wine was given at dinner to 
the master and four men who were selected to 
accompany the captain and Lieutenant Lepine. At 
two in the afternoon they set sail, with fine 
weather and a stiff breeze from the south. 

Seven of our number had left us ; thirteen re- 
mained behind. We watched for a long time, 
from the top of the cliffs and rocks, the departure 
of our companions in misfortune, on Whom our fate 
depended. The day was far advanced when we 
lost sight of them, and we returned to our tent 
with a feeling of sadness, justified by our actual 
position ; for, leaving out of sight the probability 
of the loss of those who had gone away—an event 
but too possible—how much was there, in our own 
position on the island, to give cause for uneasi- 
ness. Was it not to be feared that the savages, 
who, until then, had been inoffensive, would he- 
come emboldened on seeing our diminished num- 
ber; and that their greediness, or possibly want 
alone, might lead them to attack us, and take by 
force our little remaining provisions, as well as 
other things in our possession which had excited 
their cupidity? These reflections, however, were 
soon banished by the majority of our little band. 
Those who had drunk farewell to their companions 
in a pitcher of wine, were not sorry to drink a few 
more bumpers to their prosperous voyage : con- 
viviality, in short, was the prevailing feature of 
the moment, when an unexpected incident drew us 
all out of the tent. A small hut, built of wood 
and moss by one of the sailors and a passenger, 
not far from our tent, had taken fire, and was 
nearly consumed, with all its contents, before 
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we could succeed in putting it out. This event 
finished the day, and each one threw himself, 
~ oem and melancholy, on what was called his 


Next day, nothing else was thought of but what 
was best for us to do under our present circum- 
stances. Just before the departure of the long- 
boat, the daily ration for each man was eight 
ounces of biscuit. At this rate our stock would 
not last more than three weeks, and we could not 
expect to be released at least beforea month. We 
therefore reduced our allowance to six ounces, and 
of wine one quart a-day. We had a great quan- 
tity of spirits, and were thus enabled to continue 
the usual allowance to the sailors. In this way 
we hoped to go on for more than a month. The 
savages came to visit us as before, and soon saw 
our diminished strength; but their demeanor 
towards us did not alter. The first thing they 
did whenever they landed was to come and wartn 
themselves at our fire, so that we were careful to 
leave some one to keep guard when we went out 
to fish. 

The month of September went by; our biscuit 
diminished rapidly ; we reduced the ration to four 
ounces a-day. ‘Towards the middle of the first 
week of October we began to feel uneasy. We 
remembered that, on the third day after our com- 
panions sailed, a heavy gale had set in. Was it 
not to be feared that they had perished? And, 
without taking the worst view, it was still possible 
that the captain might not find the expected suc- 
cor at Chiloe. In this case, as our abode on the 
island would be lengthened, we decided on another 
reduction of our ration of biscuit to two ounces ; 
just sufficient fora little daily sop. We succeeded 
in making the savages understand that, if they 
brought us food, we would repay them with the 
things they most desired ; from which time they 
began to bring us the eggs of sea-fowl. ‘Thus we 
went on until the middle of October, the sixth 
week since the long-boat sailed. Our anxieties 
now augmented, and many of us began to think of 
the means for our own rescue. 

We had already, as a precautionary measure, 
collected the planks and pieces of wood of the 
shattered vessel. The idea occurred to us of con- 
structing a boat capable of carrying the whole 
party, and we recommended to those who went 
out fishing to bring in the masts, yards, planks, 
or other portions of the wreck which they might 
find floating. By this means a great quantity 
of materials was collected ; and the carpenter be- 
gan to work upon the keel, which was thirty feet 
ong. 

On the 15th October our little ration of two 
ounces of biscuit failed us entirely, and we were 
reduced to the indifferent shell-fish, and the eggs 
—which were almost always addled when the 
savages brought them to us—and to some birds 
which we occasionally killed. We wished the 
natives to bring us some of the flesh of the sea- 
wolf, which we had seen them eat; but whether 
the season was unfavorable, or they caught no 
more than sufficient for themselves, we could 
never obtain any. They gave us some dogs, and 
appeared greatly astonished when they saw that 
we had eaten them ; for, notwithstanding the re- 
pugnance of some among us to eat dogs’ flesh, our 
hunger was so great that we devoured them all. 
At the end of October we had ceased to hope, 
except in ourselves. Some of us were always 
occupied in seeking for wood or food ; while the 
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others were as persevering in their labors on the 
vessel, which went on very slowly, as much from 
the weakness to which our privations had reduced 
us, as from the bad weather which often prevented 
our working, and the want of proper tools. Thus 
the time wore away until the middle of November, 
all of the party suffering more or less from attacks 
of dysentery : still, in spite of the continual rain 
and prevailing humidity, and the want of shoes, no 
one was so ill as to be detained in the tent. The 
hope of eventually succeeding in our efforts to 
escape from this dreary life supported our courage. 
We could see that, although slowly, our vessel 
approached completion: the slips, with the ne- 
cessary inclination for the launch, were securely 
placed ; the head and stern-posts were fixed on the 
keel ; the greater portion of the ribs were made, 
and we cut others every day in the woods, to com- 
plete the number. 

If we were deceived in the hope of saving our- 
selves, and in the means for its prosecution, the 
resolution of attempting it never failed us. Such 
was our situation when, on the morning of the 
12th November, we heard a sailor who had just 
left the tent ery “‘ Sail, ho! sail, ho!” with all 
his might. Although this same sailor, deceived 
by a false appearance, had raised the same cry a 
month previously, we all ran precipitately towards 
the shore. This time the report was not false ; 
we saw a vessel anchored in the bay. A heavy 
shower prevented our seeing distinctly, but we 
thought she belonged to some ship of war. The 
yaw! was afloat in a moment, and a few men 
jumping in, were soon on board, not the boat of a 
man-of-war, but a lanche of San Carlos. Those 
on board of her were not strangers ; they were 
Captain Coisy, Lieutenant Lepine, our sailors and 
companions, who came to deliver us and bring us 
provisions. It would be useless to dwell on the 
universal joy that prevailed, and the eagerness 
with whieh both parties inquired about what had 
transpired. 

The long-boat had left the island on the 6th 
September in so leaky a condition, that two men 
were constantly engaged in baling ; during the 
first night the sea broke over her repeatedly, 
threatening to carry all to the bottom. On the 
fifth day they passed Cape Taitachaoun, and in- 
tended to double the island lying to the north of 
it, but were prevented by a gale, which obliged 
them to lie to for better weather. Afier some 
days, alarmed by the diminution of their pro- 
visions, they made sail, keeping as near their 
course as the wind would permit, and two days 
afterwards entered the great channel which sepa- 
rates the Chonos Archipelago from the Cordilleras. 
Thus they continued, with alternations of fair and 
foul weather, sometimes rowing, at others driven 
back, or landing to collect shell-fish for food, for 
twelve days, when one afternoon they saw stnoke 
at a distance, to which they immediately directed 
their course, taking precaution to Jook to their 
arms, for fear of savages. The smoke was found 
to rise from a fisherman’s fire, who, as soon as he 
understood their critical situation, set off to fetch 
provisions from his casa, three leagues distant, 
while they waited his return. After this they 
crossed to the islands of the Chiloe group, at one 
of which, marked Valasco Port, they were detained 
nine days by stress of weather, and were driven 
back in another attempt to cross the channel: but 
on the 3d October they again set sail, and on the 
4th happily arrived at Chiloe, where they landed, 
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for the purpose of procuring provisions at the first 
inhabited spot they saw. the 10th, thirty- 
five days after their departure from our island, 
they reached San Carlos, having had incessantly 
rainy weather during the whole of this perilous 
“— pies 

he captain lost no time in his endeavors after 
his principal object ; the consular agent gave him 
all the assistance in his power ; but, unfortunately, 
no ship of war or merchant vessel was lying in the 
port ; there were only the miserable /anches of the 
country, quite unfit for such a voyage as that to 
the place of our detention. Everything in the 
shape of a vessel was examined, in the hope that 
one might prove serviceable, but in vain. The 
captain then heard of a large and commodious 
lanche at a place twenty-five leagues higher up the 
channel, and, without a moment’s delay, he took 
a whale-boat and started for the settlement indi- 
cated ; but what was his disappointment to find, 
on arrival, that the vessel was yet on the stocks, 
and only half completed. He returned immedi- 
ately to San Carlos, and determined, as nothing 
better was to be had, to hire a /anche in good con- 
dition which had arrived during his absence. This 
kind of vessel, which is used only for the trans- 
port of wood or potatoes from one island to the 
other, is not decked, and a deck for the voyage to 
the open sea was indispensable. In spite of all 
the diligence that could be used, it was the end of 
October before she was ready. Provisions for two 
months, in the mean time, had been collected, with 
the consul’s assistance ; and on the 30th, the cap- 
tain, with the lieutenant and four men, sailed from 
San Carlos in the lanche, which had been rigged 
as a lugger. The master was left behind, as 
fatigue and privation had rendered him incapable 
of undertaking the return voyage: the others em- 
barked, confiding in the generous hope of saving 
their companions. They took a whale-boat in 
tow, for convenience in landing ; but, after beating 
about among the islands for some time, when they 
reached the open sea it labored so much that the 
seams opened, and they were compelled reluctantly 
to cut it adrift. Finally, after repeated delays, 
vexations, and dangers, they recognized the ap- 
proaches to our island, and at seven in the morn- 
ing of the 12th November, as already described, 
they were at anchor in the bay. 

The unexpected return of the captain, after 
seventy-three days’ absence, when we thought him 
lost, placed us immediately in a state of abundance 
as regarded provisions ; but we were not the less 
desirous of quitting a place where we had been so 
long detained in spite of ourselves. It was impos- 
sible, however, to go off in the teeth of the north 
wind, and we were obliged to wait three weeks 
for a favorable change. On Thursday the 3d 
December, we sailed at three in the afternoon, 
towing our yawl, whose preservation had cost us 
so much labor. We did not keep it long, for when 
off Cape Taitachaoun it broke loose, and drifted 
away in a squall. This was a serious misfortune, 
as it deprived us of the means of going on shore 
to cook our provisions, and of the chance of escape 
in case of wreck. The squall was the precursor 
of a furious gale, from which we incurred the 
greatest danger ; the waves breaking over us from 
stem to stern, and pouring down into the confined 
space below, where we were crowded one on the 
other. Our situation was indeed a terrible one. 
We had given up ail hope of safety, and resigned 
ourselves to the worst, when the storm began to 
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moderate. We were quite uncértain as to our 
ition, and steered for some land that was in 
ight: but what was our astonishment to find, 
when we drew near, that it was the island from 
which we had so recently sailed. We must have 
drifted sixty leagues during the four days that the 
gale continued. In our present circumstances, we 
were glad to reénter a place we had so much de- 
sired to quit eight days previously, Having lost 
the yawl, we were forced to make a raft, which 
we drew from the shore to the /anche. ‘The sav- 
ages had not, as we feared, destroyed out tent ; 
it was still standing. The miserable creatures had 
dug up the potatoes which we planted, with the 
view of leaving them a resource in the article of 
food. We divided our party: one half went every 
night to sleep o1 board the /anche, as a measure 
of precaution. The weather seemed to grow worse 
as the season advanced. We were covered with 
vermin, and dreaded that we should again be with- 
out provisions. On the 2d January, 1841, the 
weather moderating, we were enabled once more 
to put to sea. No sooner had we cleared the bay 
than a heavy sea broke our rudder, and forced us 
to lie to. We secured it as well as possible with 
lashings, which quickly wore out and snapped. 
We then cut a few fathoms off our small chain, 
with which we secured the rudder from further 
danger. The weather continued stormy ; but as 
the wind was in our favor, we shortly after passed 
the peninsula of Tres Montes; and once among 
the islands, we looked upon ourselves as saved. 

After this we had fine weather. On the 4th, 
we landed for fresh provisions, of which we were 
in great need ; and on the 20th, to our great joy, 
we arrived at San Carlos, eighteen days after our 
last departure from the island, and seven months 
and one day from the date of the wreck. We had 
great reason to congratulate ourselves that, during 
this long period of privation, suffering, and danger, 
not one of the party was lost. The captain had 
neglected nothing in his power to prevent such a 
misfortune, not only while we were on the island, 
but in moments of danger, never hesitating to ex- 
ag himself the first to whatever might happen. 

o his courage and perseverance must be attrib- 
uted the success of his great object—the safety 
of all. 

On our arrival at San Carlos, the French con- 
snl, M. Fauché, who had so generously assisted 
the captain on his former visit, hastened to supply 
our wants. ‘To him were we indebted for the 
means of pursuing our voyage, and eventually re- 
turning to our native country. 





New Manvre.—The German papers give cur- 
rency to the statement that M. Liebig, the cele- 
brated professor of chemistry at the University of 
Glessen, has discovered a mineral substance, which, 
when combined with guano, will produce one of the 
most fertilizing manures known. It is added, that 
a joint-stock company, with a capital of 120,000/. 
sterling, composed for the most part of leading Eng- 
lish capitalists, was, immediately on the discovery 
being made, formed for the purpose of carrying on, 
upon a large scale, the manufacture of the new com- 
pound. Among the subscribers are, however, sev- 
eral eminent professors of agriculture, who, ac- 
cording to the Impartial du Rhin, give out that 
the application of this substance to the culture 
of land will produce an entire revolution in the 
agricultural system. 
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From the North British Review. 


The Life and Adventures of Martin Chuzzlewit. 
By Cuartes Dickens. London, 1844. 

A Christmas Carol in Prose, being a Ghost Story 
of Christmas. By Cuartes Dickens. Lon- 
don, 1844. 

The Chimes—A Goblin Story. By Cuarues 
Dickens. London, 1845. 


Tue career of Mr. Dickens has been a singular 
aud splendid one. Ten years ago he was toiling 
obscurely in the service of the London daily press ; 
but a series of sketches, contributed to the columns 
of a newspaper, and afterwards published in a 
separate form, received so much praise that their 
author was stimulated to greater efforts. The 
Pickwick Papers at once established his reputa- 
tion, and ensured four him fame and affluence in a 
literary career. He has now given to the world, 
besides smaller compositions, six voluminous 
works of fiction, each nearly twice as long as 
Waverley. These have been circulated by tens 
of thousands at home, and have been translated 
into foreign languages. They have been eagerly 
read by all classes of his countrymen, from the 
polished lady of rank to the astute man of busi- 
ness, from the grey-headed philosopher to the 
schoolboy. ‘They may be seen, not only in every 
drawing-room, every club, and every tavern, but 
lying unhidden on many a merchant’s desk, and 
lawyer’s table, and student’s shelf, and even lurk- 
ing in the chamber of the judge, and the closet of 
the clergyman. They have relieved, with the 
play of fancy and feeling, the gloomy languor of 
many a sick-room. Their author has been honored 
and caressed ; criticism has never worn a frown ; 
the great and learned have assembled in festive 
halls to do him honor, and the voice of praise fron 
his native land has been loudly echoed from the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

It can scarcely be doubted that, with so large 
and so enthusiastic an audience, his works are ex- 
ercising very considerable influence ; and it is not 
perhaps surprising that Mr. Dickens, perceiving 
this, should, in his later publications, have assumed 
the tone of a public monitor and moral teacher, 
with somewhat too ostentatious and dictatorial an 
air. It may be interesting, therefore, as it is now 
several months since his last work of any magni- 
tude was circulated, to glance rapidly over his 
writings, dwelling chiefly on the most recent, and 
endeavoring to estimate their influence, as a class, 
on the public taste and tone of feeling. 

The ‘* Sketches by Boz’ are written by one 
well acquainted with every phase of the low life 
of London, and are graphic, lively, and varied ; 
but they are nearly all of an unpleasant cast—they 
depict chiefly vice, vulgarity, and misery. The 
drunken clerk ‘‘ making a night of it ;”’ the de- 
graded and desperate female convict ; the aban- 
doned drunkard hurrying on his own fearful end ; 
the retired shopkeeper making a fool of himself uy 
falling in love ; the contemptible squabbles and 
intrigues of a city boarding-house ; the over-tasked 
youth expiring in the arms of a widowed mother ; 
—such are the principal subjects of his pencil. 
But his lighter wit is also sometimes conspicuoas, 
as in the very amusing description of a balloon 
ascent from Vauxhall. It is interesting to find 
here the quarry from which he has since dug the 
material for all his best figures, and to light on 
many a rough block, since hewn and squared. 
Thus, in a scene at the Old Bailey, we have the 
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| first rude idea of the trial and condemnation of 
Fagin the Jew; in ‘‘the Parish Beadle” we re- 
cognize the original of Mr. Bumble, and in one 
corner (vol. i., p. 33) we trace the distinct outline 
of the delectable Mrs. Gamp. 

The Sketches, however, would soon have been 
lost in oblivion had they not been followed up by 
‘The Pickwick Papers.’ There, amidst an infi- 
nite diversity of fun and frolic, of merry satire and 
biting sarcasm, of serious deseription and the 
broadest farce, the genius of a master has drawn 
the inimitable portraits of Pickwick and Sam 
Weller. They are depicted with the most perfect 
truth, consistency, and humor; and while they 
represent general classes, stand before us in the 
clearest individuality. Who does not know Mr. 
Pickwick, his bald head and circular spectacles, 
and ‘* those tights and gaiters, which, had they 
clothed an ordinary man, might have passed with- 
out observation, but which, when Mr, Pickwick 
clothed them, inspired involuntary awe and re- 
spect?’? who is not fond of this simple-hearted 
man, so unsuspicious of vice and imposition, but 
so unaffectedly indignant at them when dis- 
covered ; so indomitably sincere, that when, to 
vent his anger at Dodson and Fogg, he attempted, 
for the first time in his life, to call up a sneer, he 
failed most signally to accomplish it; so fond of 
personal comfort, yet so ready to forego it to do a 
service to any human being ; placed in so many 
ridiculous situations, and getting into so many 
langhable adventures, and yet always retrievin 
himself by his persevering kindness, delicacy, an 
honor? Yet who would recognize Mr. Pickwick 
without the faithful Sam Weller as his attendant, 
whose attachment to his master is perhaps the best 
feature in the character of botht This model of 
the ready-witted, impudent, imperturbable, Lon- 
doner of the lowest elass, is thrown into a hundred 
various situations, and is equally cool and ready in 
them all. With scarcely any coarsvess, he has 
the most racy peculiarity of dialect, and the most 
diverting variety of jest and banter. Whether, 
as at his first appearance as boots at the White 
Hart Inn, he describes the company in the 
house :— 

‘* There ’s a vooden leg in number six, there ’s 
a pair of Hessians in thirteen, there ’s two pair of 
halves in the commercial, there’s these here 
painted tops in the snuggery inside the bar, and 
five more tops in the coffee-room. Stop a bit; 
yes, there’s a pair of Vellington’s, a good 
deal vorn, and a pair o’ Jady’s shoes, in number 
five’ — 
or telling stories of the rogueries and follies of his 
venerable parent—a topic on which he runs on, he 
tells us, ‘‘ like a barrow vith the vheel greased ;’’ 
or as a w tness, foiling Sergeant Buzfuz; or 
copying with Job Trotter; or inditing a love- 
letter; or communicating to Bob Sawyer his 
theory of dead donkeys and post-boys ;—he is 
never once tiresome or dull. About all the other 
numerous characters there is great life and energy ; 
and the whole book, although having little story 
or plot, is full of animation, except some occasional 
tales, which, we venture to say, no one ever read 
a second time. We have some glimpses into the 
haunts of London wretchedness; but the chief 
merit lies in the pleasantry of the numerous play- 
ful caricatures or parodies, where the absurdities 
and humors of provincial polities, the courts of 
law and dishonest attorneys, lionizing ladies, and 
scientific societies, are shot at in the election, the 
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trial, the féte champétre, and the club, with 
a but not envenomed, shafts of ridicule. 

ere have been few happier hits than Mr. Blot- 
ton of Aldgate’s apology :— 

** He had no hesitation in saying he had used 
the word in its Pickwickian sense. Personally, 
he entertained the highest regard and esteem for 
the honorable gentleman; he had merely con- 
sidered him a humbug in a Pickwickian point of 
view.”’ 

The still life and scenery are painted with quaint 
accuracy, not descending to extravagance ; as the 
large melancholy parlor at the Great White Horse, 
Ipswich, where ‘‘a small fire was making a 
wretched attempt to be cheerful, but was fast sink- 
ing beneath the dispiriting influence of the place.’’ 
There is a vein of good, manly, and flexible, if not 
elegant, English writing, which we wish the 
author had continued to cultivate. It is not 
wonderful that this work was hailed with a burst 
of admiration, and we may safely class it as 
a most original and valuable addition to our litera- 
ture. 

In his next publication—* Nicholas Nickleby”’ 
—Mr. Dickens turned his power of graphic and 
humorous description to good wonent, by awaken- 
ing sympathy for the unhappy inmates of certain 
Yorkshire schools. His portraiture of Wackford 
Squeers and his amiable family was so happy, the 
internal economy of Dotheboys’ Hall, and its 
weekly distribution of brimstone and treacle, so 
inimitably depicted, and the story of poor Smike 
told with so much delicate and touching pathos, 
that while his readers laughed and cried almost in 
the same breath, we rejoice to believe that the 
author’s purpose was attained in the exposure of 
the shocking system, and that he has earned the 
blessings of many an emancipated little victim. 
But although Squeers and his academy formed the 
principal and most original feature in this tale, it 
abounded with other spirited delineations. Who 
can forget Mrs. prerewes f the garrulous, sense- 
less, yet withal respectable, English matron of the 
middle ranks ; or her generous and dutiful son ; 
or her daughter, the gentle, assiduous, and high- 
minded Kate Who would pass over the brothers 
Cheeryble—although, as characters in a fictitious 
narrative, they have the fault of being too truly 
individual portraits, and have, it is to be feared, no 
class to correspond to them ; or the eccentric non- 
descript, Newman Noggst Can any one repress 
a smile at the remembrance of the rare fun with 
which the Mantalinis are described? and Mr. 
Crummles, with the infant phenomenon, and the 
rest of his company of strolling playerst The 
more sunny passages stand in pleasant contrast to 
the dark shade thrown by the grim, iron-hearted 
Ralph Nickleby, and the profligate Sir Mulberry 
Hawk, with his patron and victim, Lord Verisopht. 
There is sometimes, however, a little rolixity, 
and the mere dull vulgarity of the Kenwigs 
family, Miss Petowker, and Mr. Lillyvick, and 
the low baseness of Arthur Gride and Peg Sli- 
derskew, are blemishes on the work. There 
is much less playful caricature and quaint satire 
than in the Pickwick Papers, but more earnestness 
and a higher tone, with the same good, expressive, 
unaffected style of composition. 

‘* Oliver Twist’’ is the shortest of these tales, 
and the most compact. It has fewer traces of 
having been written in monthly portions. The 
story makes more regular and rapid progress, and 
the characters are more strikingly grouped and 





contrasted ; while it yields to none in the vigor 
and power with which many of the scenes are 
drawn. But, on the other hand, the main interest 
is made to depend on the most debased and villan- 
ous agents; and the work has done much towards 
creating in the public a morbid interest in such 
heroes and their mode of life. A relish for such 
writing speedily becomes a craving, and the pub- 
lic learn to demand an insight into the haunts of 
crime, and to desire a familiarity with the habits 
and adventures of the profligate and brutal. With 
what an array is the reader here brought into con- 
tact! Fagin, and his den of thieves and cut- 
throats; the ferocious Sikes, with his crimes of 
violence and blood ; the wretched Nancy, and her 
dreadful life and shocking fate ; the melo-dramatic 
villain Monks, with the sensual Noah Claypole, 
and the selfish Bumble, are the prominent figures, 
and are minutely described with all the author's 
ability and power. If we laugh at all, it is at the 
comic adventures of Master Charley Bates and the 
Artful Dodger. We almost imagine the author 
an incipient Eugene Sue, and that Oliver Twist is 
but the English version of ‘*The Mysteries of 
Paris.”” There is some pleasant writing in the 
other parts of the book, and some pretty little 
touches of pathos in the scenes between Oliver 
and Dick; but none of the good characters are 
remarkably graphic, or indeed above mediocrity, 
while Mr. Grimwig, who is always threatening to 
eat his head, is rather below it. Oliver is a nice 
enough little boy—very unlike what would be 
natural amid such scenes, and very perversely, by 
his persevering goodness, doing credit, contrary 
to the author's intention, to the training he had 
received under Mrs. Mann and the *‘ parochial au- 
thorities.”” Mr. Dickens’ prejudice against these 
personages has, it must be owned, much the air 
of an unreasonable and narrow-minded antipathy ; 
but there are some excellent scenes in which they 
are satirized—such as the pauper’s funeral, and 
the consternation at the workhouse when ‘ Oliver 
asks for more.”’ 

The names of ** Master Humphrey's Clock’’ and 
the ‘Old Curiosity Shop’’ bring with them the 
recollection of little Nell. It is, perhaps, hard to 
call her unreal, when we know that she was meant 
to represent the once living and beloved object of 
the author’s affection ; but we cannot conceal that, 
to our mind, there is something vague, undefined, 
and abstracted about this little heroine. It is dif- 
ficult, indeed, to give individual character to the 
description of children in romance, and Mr. 
Dickens has here scarcely done more than embody, 
in a shadowy form, the general qualities of youth, 
innocence and sweetness. Nell is too good and 
pure—there is a want of human passion and im- 
perfection ; and while we weep, and admire, and 
love, we refuse to conceive the object of our feel- 
ings as a living thing of the same earthly mould. 
She might be an allegoric Una, or a Peri from an 
aérial paradise; but not a sister child of clay. 
Nevertheless, there are many beautiful passages, 
where the strokes of the same magic pencil which 
so often moves our laughter, melt us in unbidden 
tears ; suchas the anxious watching of the child 
over her grandfather when lured away by the 
gamblers, and the sad but peaceful scene of her 
deathbed. ‘The gradual ebbing of mortality in the 
old man is also touched with a feeling hand, and 
we are compensated for much that is painful and 
even unnatural in his feverish and wild career. 
Quilp, still more unreal than his poor victim Nell, 
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is a grotesque monster, an impossible incarnation 
of fiendish attributes. Yet the plots hatched by 
this strange wretch, with Sampson and Sally 
Brass, have some attractions for the taste that has 
learned to be pleased with Sikes and Fagin. But 
how shall we characterize Dick Swiveller? or 
fathom the fan that lurks in his tipsy gravity, his 
delicious mock heroics, his ‘*‘ prodigious talent in 
quotations !”’ How can we remember gravely his 
despondency when eclipsed by the market-garden- 
er, which he soothes by playing ‘‘ Away with 
Melancholy”’ on the flute all night ; his adventures 
with the small servant, and his happy discovery 
that ‘‘ there had been a young lady saving up for 
him after all.’ But we fear that the inimitable 
Dick is a dangerous character, for his vices are 
forgotten or even loved in the excessive diversion 
he affords us. 

What train of villanous shapes have we next 
crossing the stage like a dance of the seven 
deadly sins? The chief actors in ‘* Barnaby 
Rudge.’’ The polished, selfish, unprincipled Sir 
John Chester, the detestable hypocrite Gashford, 
the murderer Rudge, the savage Hugh, the vile 
hangman Dennis, the contemptible but wicked 
Sim Tappertit, and the loathsome Stagg—a 
goodly regiment. They are brought before us 
again and again with tedious repetition, and the 
horrors of the riot of 1780 are detailed with sick- 
ening minuteness and interminable length, under 
pretence of teaching a useful lesson against ‘‘a 
religious ery.’’ Mr. Dickens is as little at home 
on the ground of history and philosophical politics, 
as on that of natural scenery and rustic manners. 
There is little in the other dusinen to relieve the 
monstrous tissue of horror and villany. Indeed, 
Barnaby’s raven, Grip, is much the most sensible 
and spirited personage in the whole piece. The 
tale has certainly some redeeming points; but it 
dragged its slow length along from week to week, 
until the public, and we dare say, the author too, 
were heartily sick of it. 

In the ‘‘ Life and Adventures of Martin Chuz- 
ziewit,’’ Mr. Dickens has a more definite and 
important moral aim, which is to expose the vice 
of selfishness in various forms, and, in some 
cases, exhibit its cure. In his hero, young Mar- 
tin, he has been very successful, and has drawn 
a most instructive character. He is represented 
as a young man possessed of many good quali- 
ties, and capable of strong and permanent attach- 
ments ; but so habitually selfish, that even in friend- 
ship and love he regards his own comforts, his 
own wishes, and his own sacrifices—for he can 
make sacrifices—exclusively. There is great 
merit in the development of this feature of 
Martin’s character, and in the interest the reader 
is made to take in it, and in its discovery and 
cure, although the principles upon which his 
conversion takes place are not very intelligible or 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Pecksniff, the sentimental hypocrite, may 
be intended for a portrait, but is undoubtedly a 
caricature. The author may have meant to draw 
a probable and consistent person to represent a 
class, like Mr. Pickwick and Mrs. Nickleby ; but, 
if so, he has failed, chiefly because he has of late 
spoiled his hand for so delicate a task, by drawing 
Quilps and Dennises, and Sim Tappertits. But 
we are content to accept Mr. Pecksniff with his 
“moral crackers,’’ as a gretesque exaggeration 
of a very amusing kind, tending to deepen our 
horror at the knavery which hides itself ** under 
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covert and convenient seeming,’’ and to enjoy the 
humor with which the adventures of this ‘ false 
and simular man of virtue’’ are described, without 
critically and nicely examining under what cate- 
gory he ought to be placed. We cannot help 
observing, however, in passing, that the world, 
already suspicious enough, has no great need to 
be put on its guard against deliberate hypocrisy, 
and that the conscious and crafty hypocrite is not 
very likely to profit by the exhibition of himself. 
It would be a more useful task for the novelist to 
expose with kindness and candor that unconscious 
hypocrisy, the right name of which is tmconsis- 
tency, and which is practised, perhaps, by all men 
in a greater or less degree, and certainly by multi- 
tudes who are perfectly sincere, but whose practice, 
for want of self-discipline and self-control, does not 
keep pace with their principles—who are worse 
than they think themselves, but better than their 
captious enemies would make them out to be. 

Tom Pinch is placed at the opposite pole of the 
moral world from Pecksniff, and is the most sim- 
ple-hearted, unselfish, affectionate creature imagin- 
able. He is devotedly attached to his master 
Pecksniff, whom he believes to be his benefactor, 
and to be all that he pretends to be. He ‘‘ steeps 
the Pecksniff of his fancy in his tea, and spreads 
him out upon his toast, and takes him as a relish 
with his beer,’’ and is supremely happy in his cre- 
dulous dream. But the truth is flashed on him by 
one unequivocal circumstance, and then he suffers 
acutely. 

‘* His compass was broken, his chart was de- 
stroyed, his chronometer had stopped ; his masts 
were gone by the board, his anchor was adrift (*) 
ten thousand leagues away.’’—P. 371. 

But his sister Ruth is presently committed to 
his charge, and ‘‘ now that he had somebody to 
rely upon him, he was stimulated to rely a little 
more upon himself,”? and his blundering honesty 
bears him through. There are some charming 
scenes between Ruth Pinch, her lover John 
Westlock, and her simple-hearted brother ; and 
we fancy we see her sticking a sprig of geranium 
in Tom’s button hole, which she is ebliged to fas- 
ten there, because otherwise ‘‘ the dear old fellow 
would be sure to lose it.”’ Tom Pinch teaches us 
many a quiet and useful lesson of: self-denial, 
cheerfulness, and kind considerateness; but cer- 
tainly more by his example than by the stilted 
and scarcely intelligible jargon in which the 
author sometimes pauses to apostrophize him. 
Such efforts as the following ‘to moralize his 
tale,’’ remind us not a little of the ‘‘ moral craék- 
ers’’ which he puts into the mouth of his Peck- 
sniff, and teem with every possible fault of com- 
position, 

“There are some falsehoods, Tom, on. which 
men mount as on bright wings towards heaven. 
There are some truths, cold, bitter, taunting 
truths, wherein your worldly scholars are very 
apt and punetual, which bind men down to earth 
with leaden chains. Who would not rather have 
to fan uim in his dying hour, the lightest feather 
of a falsehood such as thine, than all the quills 
that have been plucked from the sharp porcupine, 
reproachful truth, since the world began?’’—P. 
162. 

**Tom, Tom, the man in all this world most - 
confident in his sagacity and shrewdness ; the man 
in all this world most proud of his distrust of other 
men, and having most to show in gold and silver 
as the gains belonging to his creed; the meekest 
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favorer of that wise doctrine, ‘ every man for him- 
self, and God for us all,’ (there being high wisdom 
in the thought that the eternal Majesty of heaven 
ever was, or can be, on the side of selfish lust and 
love!) shall never find—oh never find, be sure of 
that, the time come home to him when all his wis- 
dom is an idiot’s folly weighed against a simple 
heart.’’—P, 462. 

Jonas Chuzzlewit is scarcely worthy even of 
the pencil that drew Sikes, and Quilp, and Sir 
Mulberry Hawk. He is a mean, cowardly villain, 
with no speck of goodness for the eye to rest on, 
without one redeeming quality—for even his cra- 
ven fear cannot awaken the sympathy of the 
reader. He is too hideous and revolting an incar- 
nation of evil. The account of his misdeeds and 
evil qualities composes one of the most monstrous 
dishes on which an undiscriminating public ever 
‘* supped full with horrors.”’ Not but that there 
is often much power in the delineation. Mr. 
Dickens cannot write feebly: for instance, how 
much truth is there in the description of the mur- 
derer’s conduct when he first meets his family 
after the crime— 

‘In his secret dread of meeting his household 
for the first time after what he had done, he lin- 
gered at the door on slight pretexts, that they 
might see him without looking in his face ; and 
left it ajar while he dressed, and called out to have 
the windows opened, and the pavement watered, 
that they might become accustomed to his voice.”’ 
—p. 489. 

othing can be more clumsy than the plot 
which leads to the death of this worthy. He 
thinks that he murdered his father, although he 
did not; he murders his associate in other vil- 
Janies to prevent him revealing this fact, which, 
‘however, is known to others, and is not true after 
all. A great deal of machinery is employed to 
prove him guilty of his father’s death, which is in- 
staatly disproved; the real murder, however, 
committed solely to conceal the imaginary one, is 
‘brought home to him, and in his vexation and de- 
spair he attempts to cut his throat, but has not 
courage to do it, and immediately after swallows 
poison. 

Revolting as Jonas is, he is not so offensive and 
intolerable a personage as Sarah Gamp, a mid- 
wife, or ‘‘ monthly nurse,” in whom the selfish- 
ness and greediness of attendants on the sick are 
coarsely satirized. Her dialect is doubtless copied 
very faithfully from nature, but her cue is to en- 
tertain the reader with a succession of jests, the 
point of which always lies in sly allusions to the 
events and secrets of her particular calling. She 
seems such a favorite of the author that we meet 


her at every turn, even in the preface, till we are} 7, 8 


almost provoked to laugh in spite of our disgust. 
The author, as usual, luxuriates in the delinea- 
tion of vulgar people, and in the imitation of the 
London dialects and idioms. We have not spact 
to criticize minutely this part of the work ; yet we 
cannot pass without observation, a very uncalled 
for, and, we will say, unfeeling atiack on a re- 
spectable class of tradesmen, in the person of Mr. 
Mould the undertaker. He is satirized, not for 
any individual vices, but for the unavoidable pe- 
culiarities of his indispensable craft. His offences 
are, that when conducting funerals, he wears a 
‘grave, serious countenance, (ah, hypocrite!) al- 
though feeling no real sorrow, and that he is 
happy and comfortable in a thriving business, (ah, 
-selfish wretch!) in spite of the mournful casu- 
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alties which furnish him employment. Surely 
Mr. Mould is as well entitled to feel satisfaction 
in earning his bread honestly and usefully, as the 
lawyer is, who grows rich because men quarrel 
and oppress; or the physician, who thrives be- 
cause they grow ill and die ; or the novelist, who 
amasses wealth and fame, beeause the rich have 
their foibles, and the poor their distresses. 

We must also find fault with the American 
scenes, clever and amusing as they are. These 
chapters are an unaccountable excrescence, and 
while they add to the bulk, mar the unity and 
effect of the book as a work of art. They are, in 
fact, a book of travels dramatized, and not in the 
best or most candid spirit; they form a new and 
more pungent edition of the American Notes, but 
with only the harshest censures distilled over and 
concentrated.* They have no connexion with 
the rest of the story, although at first we imagined 
it might be the intention of the author to trace the 
influence of selfishness in disfiguring a national 
character. In a series of figures with ugly names, 
Diver, Scadder, Chollop, Pogram, and several 
others, the well known faults of social life in the 
United States are powerfully, but somewhat too 
coarsely, and bitterly satirized; and then these 
personages vanish finally from the stage. 

There is much clever description throughout the 
book, but our limits do not admit of many quota- 
tions. We may instance the opening scene and 
the amusing personification of the wind and its 
gambols. One paragraph we may quote :— 

“Tt was adh tyranny fora respectable wind to 


go wreaking its vengeance on such poor creatures 
as the fallen leaves; but this wind, happening to 
come up with a great heap of them just after vent- 


ing its humor on the insulted dragon, did so dis- 
perse and scatter them, that they fled away, pell- 
mell, some here, some there, rolling over each 
other, whirling round and round upon their thin 
edges, taking frantic flights into the air, and play- 
ing all manner of extraordinary gambols in the 
extremity of their distress. Nor was this enough 
for its malicious fury ; for, not content with driv- 
ing them abroad, it charged small parties of 
them, and hunted them into the wheelwright’s 
saw-pit, and below the planks and timbers in the 
ard, and, scattering the saw-dust in the air, it 
ooked for them underneath, and when it did 
meet with any, whew! how it drove them on and 
followed at their heels!’’ * id * Being 
by this time weary of such trifling performances, 
the boisterous rover hurried away rejoicing, roam- 
ing over moor and meadow, hill and flat, until it 
got out to sea, where it met with other winds 
similarly disposed, and made a night of it.’’—Pp. 


, 8. 

The storm at page 488 is also finely imagined, 
and the following extract from the description is 
an exquisite piece of fancy :— 

** The heavy rain beat down the tender branches 
of vine and jessamine, and trampled on them in its 
fury ; and when the lightning gleamed, it showed 
the tearful leaves shivering and cowering together 
at the window, and tapping at it urgently, as if 
ey to be sheltered from the dismal night.”’ 

. 489. 


* The shrewd suggestion of Mr. Weller, senior, seems 
not to have been thrown away upon the author himself— 
“ Have a passage ready taken for ’Merriker; and then 
let him come back and write a book about the ’Merri- 
kins, as ’l] pay all his expenses and more, if he blows 
‘em up enough.”—Pickwick Papers, p, 485. 
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The following is not a bad imitation of Sterne :— 

‘*A Dragon man came stamping up the stairs 
and made a roguish bow to Tom (to whom in 
common times he would have nodded with a grin) 
as though he were aware of what had happened, 
and wished him to perceive it made no difference 
in him. It was clumsily done; he was a mere 
waterer of horses; but Tom liked the man for it, 
and felt it more than going away.’’—P. 377. 

lt is however in incident and character that Mr. 
Dickens excels; we have just room to insert his 
portrait of Mr. Pecksniff, which is no bad speci- 
men of some of the faults as well as merits of his 
present style :— 

‘*It has been remarked that Mr. Pecksniff was 
amoral man. So he was. Perhaps there never 
was a more moral man than Mr. Pecksniff; es- 

cially in his conversation and correspondence. 
Same once said of him by a homely admirer, that 
he had a Fortunatus’ purse of good sentiments in 
his inside. In this particular he was like the girl in 
the fairy tale, except that, if they were not actual 
diamonds which fell from his lips, they were the 
very brightest paste, and shone prodigiously. He 
was a most exemplary man; fuller of virtuous 
precepts than a copy-book. Some people likened 
him to a direction post which is always telling the 
way to a place and never goes there; but these 
were his enemies—the shadows cast by his bright- 
ness; that was all. His very throat was moral. 
You saw a good deal of it. You looked over a 
very low fence of white cravat, (whereof no man 
had ever beheld the tie, for he fastened it behind,) 
and there it lay, a valley between two jutting 
heights of collar, serene and whiskerless before 
you. It seemed to say on the part of Mr. Peck- 
sniff, ‘ There is no deception, ladies and gentle- 
men; all is peace: a holy calm pervades me.’ 
So did his hair, just grizzled with an iron-gray, 
which was all brushed off his forehead, and stood 
bolt upright, or slightly drooped in kindred action 
with his heavy eyelids. So did his person, which 
was sleek though free from corpulency. So did 
his manner, which was soft and oily. In a word, 
even his plain black suit, and state of widower, 
and dangling double eye-glass, all tended to the 
same purpose, and cried aloud, ‘ Behold the moral 
Pecksniff.’’’—P. 10. 

We said the faults of the present style of Mr. 
Dickens; and certainly no one can read even a 
single chapter of Martin Chuzzlewit without per- 
ceiving a very striking declension from the purity 
and unassuming excellence which marked his 
earlier compositions. This is apparent, first, in 
various impurities of expression, and even some 
gross offences against the English language. For 
instance, many words, in themselves good and 
classical, are used in such a collocation, that to 
make any sense of them at all, we must suppose 
that the author has imported some new meaning 
of them from America during his transatlantic 
trip. Thus, we have impracticable nightcaps, im- 

possible tables and exploded chests of drawers, 
mad closets, inscrutable harpsichords, undeniable 
chins, highly geological home-made cakes, remote 
sug gestions of tobacco lingering within a spittoon, 
and the recesses and vacations of a. toothpick. 
Then again we have the pages bristling over with 
various strong words employed in their improper 
colloquial usage—such as tremendous, terrible, 
monstrous, desperate, frightful, awful, horrid, 
horrible, unearthly, appalling, dreadful, enormous. 





work.”’ ‘‘ It was a monstrous comfortable cir- 
cumstance.’’ ‘* Martin was monstrous well-dis- 
posed to regard his position in that light,’’ and so 
on. It is surely improper for an author of estab- 
lished reputation to give his sanction to this vicious 
habit of speaking, which naturally leads to an 
exaggerated way of viewing trivial things; and 
he ought not to degrade these important words 
from their appropriate functions to the perform- 
ance of the meanest services in a light and laugh- 
ing page. But he goes further, and offends griev- 
ously against the rules of grammar; catching the 
infection from his own actors, he adopts their 
forms of expression, and offends the shade of 
Lindley Murray with such barbarisms as ‘ It had 
not been painted or papered, had n’t Todgers’, 
past the memory of man.’’ ‘‘ She was the most 
artless creature, was the youngest Miss Pecksniff.”’ 
‘* Nature played them off against each other ; they 
had no hand in it, the two Miss Pecksniffs.”” In- 
deed, Mr. Dickens seems often purposely to cast 
his language into the mould of the vulgar charac- 
ters he represents, and as it were, to fondle their 
phrases, idioms, and ideas. He makes occasional 
use of the interjections ‘‘ bless you!’’ ‘* heaven 
knows!”’ &c. He speaks of a place where ‘‘ black 
beetles got mouldy and had the shine taken out of 
ther backs by envious mildew ;”’ of a grimace of 
Master Bailey as ‘‘ an easy, horse-fleshy, turfy, 
sort of thing to do;’’ of a boorish action at a 
Yankee table as having ‘‘ a juiciness about it that 
might have sickened a scavenger,’’ and thus de- 
scribes the Miss Pecksniffs’ contrast of character :— 

**To behold each damsel in the very admiration 
of her sister, setting up in business for herself on 
an entirely different principle, and announcing no 
connexion with over the way, and if the quality 
of goods at that establishment don’t please you, 
you are respectfully invited to favor me with a 
eall.”’—P. 10. 

Slang, also, seems to come naturally to his lips, 
for he founds a cumbrous joke in the first chapter 
on the words my uncle, and gives his readers credit 
for knowing pa to be slang for the pawn- 
broker ; he describes some young ladies as having, 
‘‘in the figurative language of the day, a great 
amount of steam to dispose of ;’’ and Mr. Peck- 
sniff as getting a bruise ‘‘ on what is called by fancy 
gentlemen the ‘ bark’ on his shin ;’’ and the head 
of one of his American heroes as ‘‘ shaking invol- 
untarily, as if it would have said, in the vulgar 
tongue, on its own account, no go.”’ 

It is impossible not to contrast this style with that 
of Sir Walter Scott, who, in the homeliest scenes, 
and amidst the lowest company, never allows us 
to forget the difference between the gentleman who 
is narrating and the persons of whom he tells, and 
whose own allusions, similes, and even jokes, are 
refreshing and instructive, because deeply im- 
bued with his rich store of historical and literary 
knowledge. 

The deterioration of style is further observable 
in the descriptions. Mr. Dickens was always famed. 
for giving life to inanimate scenes, and caching 
the little characteristic traits of conduct and char- 
acter; but he now carries minute description to am 
excess that sometimes, indeed, degenerates into. 
mere extravagunce—his interiors are often inven- 
tories rather than pictures. Here is one :— 

‘¢ The drawing-room at Todgers’ was out of the 
common style; so much so indeed, that you would 





hardly have taken it to be a drawing-room, unless 


‘* No doubt a tremendous fellow to get through his | you were told so by some one who was in the se- 
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eret. It was floor-clothed all over, and the ceil- 
ing, including a great beam in the centre, was 
papered. Besides the three little windows, with 
seats in them, commanding the opposite wayne & 
there was another window looking point blank, 
without any compromise at all about it, into Jin- 
kins’ bed-room ; and high up, all along one side of 
the wall, was a strip of panes of glass, two deep, 
giving light to the stairease. There were the oddest 
closets possible, with little casements in them like 
eight day clocks, lurking in the wainscot, and tak- 
ing the shape of the stairs, and the very door itself 
(which was painted black) had two great glass 
eyes in its forehead with an inquisitive green pupil 
in the middle of each.’’—P. 109. 

Mr. Fip’s office is portrayed with similar minute- 
ness, and the author especially chronicles— 

‘* A great black sprawling splash upon the floor, 
in one corner, as if some old clerk had cut his 
throat there years ago, and had let out ink instead 
of blood.”’—P. 457. 

In another place are pointed out— 

‘* Very mountebanks of two-pronged forks, which 
seemed to be trying how far asunder they could 
possibly stretch their legs, without converting 
themselves into double the number of iron tooth- 
picks.”"—P. 461. 

After the interior of a tavern has been elabor- 
ately described, the window is thus disposed of :— 

‘* It was a little below the pavement, and abut- 
ted close upon it, so that passengers grated on the 
window-panes with their buttons, and scraped it 
with their baskets ; and fearful boys suddenly com- 
ing between a thoughtful guest and the light, de- 
rided him, o1 put out their tongues as if he were 
a physician, or made white knobs on the end of 
their noses by flattening the same against the glass, 
and vanished awfully like spectres.’’—P. 412. 

The frequent recurrence of such ludicrous mi- 
nuteness in the trivial descriptive details induces 
us to compare Mr. Dickens’ style of delineation to 
a photographic landscape. ‘There, everything 
within the field of view is copied with unfailing 
but mechanical fidelity. Not a leaf, or stone, or 
nail is wanting, or out of place; the very bird is 
arrested as it flits across the sky. But, then, the 
imitating agent takes exactly the same pains with 
the dunghill and the gutter, as with the palace and 
the forest tree ; and it is as busy with the latchet 
of the shoe, and the pattern of the waistcoat, as 
with the noble features of the human face. Mr. 
Dickens’ pencil is often as faithful, and not more 
discriminating. He lavishes as much attention on 
what is trivial or useless as on the more important 
parts of the picture, as if he could not help paint- 
ing everything with equal exactness. Neglecting 
the effective outline, the charm of harmonious 
grouping, and of contrasted light and shade, he 
crowds his canvass with figures, and notes the very 
hat, and neckeloth, and coat buttons of each ; 
dwelling upon his city scenes, whether connected 
or not with the business in hand, till he has enu- 
merated the tables and chairs, and even counted 
the panes of glass. There is no judicious perspec- 
tive, and withdrawing from view of disagreeable 
particulars. We stand as close to the most offen- 
sive object, and see its details as nakedly, as if it 
was the most agreeable. Thus, when Tigg is 
murdered by Jonas, the author affects not to de- 

scribe the actual deed of blood, but, in the reflec- 


itions of the murderer afterwards, he thrusts on us | 


the most revolting details. 





He paints the criminal | d 
‘**in fancy approaching the dead body, and start- | 
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ling the very flies that were thickly sprinkled a.J 
over it, like heaps of dried currants.’”’—P. 578. 

And again, Jonas sees in imagination, 

‘**the body of a murdered man. In one thick, sol- 
itary spot, it lay among the last years’ leaves of 
oak and beech, just as it had fallen headlong down. 
Sopping and soaking in among the leaves that 
formed its pillow; oozing down into the boggy 
ground, as if to cover itself from human sight ; 
forcing its way between and through the curling 
leaves—as if these senseless things rejected and 
foreswore it, and were coiled up in abhorrence— 
went a dark, dark stain, that dyed and scented the 
whole summer night from earth to heaven.’’—P. 
541. 

Mr. Dickens never trusts to a vigorous sketch, 
or a few characteristic touches ; he accomplishes 
his purpose by minute description and copious dia- 
logue, and leaves no work for the imagination of 
the reader. This leads us to observe, that the 
vast popularity of these works may, perhaps, in 
some degree be owing tothe indolence of the read- 
ing public, and that the very clever ‘* illustrations’’ 
which accompany them all, may have contributed 
greatly to their success. No reader need ever 
task his mind’s eye to form a picture correspond- 
ing to the full description ; he has but to turn the 
page, and there stands the Pickwick, Pecksniff, 
or Tom Pinch, embodied to his hand, and kindly 
saving him the labor of thought. 

It is not much to be wondered at that, in such 
long works, with his fondness for minute delinea- 
tion, and with his limited range of scenery and 
class of actors, Mr. Dickens should be apt, in de- 
scribing places and the every-day incidents of life, 
to repeat himself. We have much sameness in 
many of the street scenes in Londen, and in the 
interiors of taverns and solicitors’ offices ; and the 
wretched effects of intoxication form a very fre- 
quent subject for the pencil. In this work we 
have the drunken humors of Jonas, and Chevy 
Slime, and Mr. Pecksniff, and Mrs. Gamp, and 
more if we could recall them. ‘There is a more 
amusing instance of repetition—for the pleasant 
diversion of kissing is very circumstantially de- 
picted no less than nine times, perhaps oftener : 
we have Martin kissing Mary in the park; Mark 
kissing Mrs. Lupin; Pecksniff kissing Mary ; 
Martin kissing Mary in Pecksniff's parlor; John 
Westlock kissing Ruth; Martin kissing Mary the 
third time ; and so on. 

The deterioration of style extends even to what 
are intended as the lighter graces of the composi- 
tion. We could not have supposed it possible 
that Mr. Dickens could have ornamented any work 
of his with such pieces of wit, such miserable puns, 
as he has thickly seattered through Martin Chuz- 
zlewit. As when he tells us that ** Mr. Peeksniff 
was a land-surveyor on a pretty extensive scale, as 
an extensive prospect was stretched out before the 
windows of his house ;’’ and facetiously observes, 
in sketching Mr. Montague Tigg, * in respect of 
his dress, he could hardly be said to be in any ex- 
tremities, as his fingers were a long way out of his 
gloves, and the soles of his feet were at an incon- 
venient distance from the upper leather of his 
shoes ;’’ and talks of a lady with “ what might be 
termed an exciseable face, or one in which starch 
and vinegar were decidedly employed.’’ These 
examples, however, are quite eclipsed by this ex- 
travagant piece of silliness in describing Mr. Mod- 
e:— 


** He is very frail and tearful, for being aware 








that a shepherd’s mission was to pipe to his flocks, 
and that a boatswain’s mission was to pipe all 
hands, and that one man’s mission was to be a paid 
piper, and another man’s mission was to pay the 
piper ; so he had got it into his head that his own 
peculiar mission was to pipe his eye.’’—P. 382. 

There is, in fact, a continual straining after mer- 
riment and facetious remark, as if the natural 
buoyancy and fun of the writer had been unable 
to keep pace with the frequently recurring demands 
on his pen. He has recourse sometimes to irony ; 
but that he fails in that figure of speech will be 
evident from the following not unfair specimens :— 

‘* The great American eagle, which is always 
airing itself sky-high in purest ether, and never— 
no, never, never, never tumbles down with drag- 
gled wings into the mad.””—P. 385. 

‘The great discovery made by the ancient phi- 
losopher for securing health, riches, and wisdom ; 
the infallibility of which has been for generations 
verified by the enormous fortunes constantly 
amassed by chimney-sweepers and other persons 
who get up early and goto bed betimes.”’ 

Our quotations have shown, what might be ver- 
ified by fifty more, that many parts of this work 
are composed in the most careless and even slov- 
enly manner; bearing evident marks of having 
been written, as it were, at a canter, by a man of 
consummate ability, with great exuberance of 
spirits, but sometimes affecting an unnatural 
vivacity that he may hide an occasional flagging, 
perfectly familiar with all the habits and modes of 
speech of certain classes of society, well able to 
catch with fidelity the tone of dialogue appropriate 
to various situations, with good intentions in the 
main, but rendered confident, careless, and some- 
what presumptuous, by the unexampled brilliancy 
of his success. 

We must now glance at the moral tendency of 
these works. For it ought never to be forgotten 
that the able novelist exercises great power in 
moulding the feelings and judgment of his readers. 
He is like the physician in the Eastern tale, whose 
royal master disliked the disagreeable process of 
swallowing drugs, and who accordingly fell upon 
the expedient of administering medicine to him in 
the handle of a racket. As the medicine, unknown 
to the patient, entered the pores of his body while 
his hand was heated by exercise, so instruction 
and health may flow into the mind when it seeks 
only to relax itself by congenial amusement. But, 
in the hands of a careless or unskilful physician, 
the same hours of relaxation may become the oc- 
casion of impairing its vigor and planting disease 
in its constitution. A good moralist wouid surely 
tell us, that an intimate acquaintance with the 
haunts of profligacy and crime, and a minute 
knowledge of the habits of life, modes of speech, 
and turns of thought of the degraded, the vicivas, 
and the brutal, must be injurious to a high tone 
of virtuous feeling. The judicious parent will not 
allow his children to mix with persons of vicious 
habits, or of mean and dishonest propensities. 
The youth deems it a high privilege to be admit- 
ted to the society of the well-bred, the pure, the 
high-minded. Our moral health is dependent on 
the moral atmosphere we breathe. he novels 
are just an artificial experience, and the well-drawn 
character becomes a kind of companion. With 
whom, then, does Mr. Dickens bring us into close 
and familiar contact’ Lackeys, stable-boys, 
thieves, swindlers, drunkards, gamblers, and mur- 
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derers: and where is his scene most frequently 
laid, but in their haunts of vulgar revelry or dens 
of profligacy and crime? Such scenes and char- 
acters he dwells upon, until we are intimate with 
all the details. It has been attempted as an apol- 
ogy by his admirers, that, besides the ability with 
which he writes, and the witty humor of his char- 
acters, he paints very delicately, and withdraws 
what is offensive, so that the most sensitive cheek 
need not blush over his writings. We do not ac- 
cept this apology. Are not the gross language 
and revolting manners of the vicious, one of the 
most useful safeguards to virtue! Shall we say 
that ‘* vice loses half its evil by losing all its gross- 
ness?’’ Is it not rather our daily experience that 

we more easily catch the tone and tolerate the 

vices of those with whom we associate, if they are 

refined and polite as well as witty and entertain- 

ing? Shall we then applaud him who takes away 

our safeguard, and leads us habitually to think of 

vice without the repulsiveness that should ever 

belong to it? 

We do not say that the chief evil to be appre- 
hended from Mr. Dickens’ works is, that they will 
teach people, at least of the higher ranks, to com- 
mit crimes. Yet it is not impossible that they 
may give suggestions to vice. There is a story 
of a Roman Catholic hostler, who, on going one 
day to confession, was asked by the priest if he 
ever greased his horses’ teeth to prevent them 
eating their corn. He answered that he never 
did; but the next time he confessed himself this 
was among the number of his sins. On the priest 
expressing his astonishment, the poor fellow re- 
plied, ‘‘1 never thought of it till your worship 
put it in my head.’’ Now, in the same way, we 
will not undertake to say that some may not have 
imbibed a lesson of callous dissimulation from Sir 
John Chester, or learned to ‘* pass the rosy’’ with 
Dick Swiveller, or to go a ‘‘ fogle-hunting’’ with 
the Artful Dodger. The chief evil, however, un- 
doubtedly is, that the perceptions of moral purity 
are blunted, exactly as when we mix in company 
with profligate persons of wit and agreeable man- 
ners; the delicate sense of right and wrong, and 
the instinctive feeling of honor and propriety are 
lost; the blush ceases to rise spontaneous on the 
female cheek at a coarse jest or depraved allu- 
sion; and vice can be made a subject of merri- 
ment in place of causing sorrow and indignation. 
The voice of true wisdom will tell us to be averse 
to all such objects of contemplation as abound in 
these volumes, to forbid our imaginations to dwell 
on what is degraded and impure, however con- 
veyed, and rather to occupy our thoughts with 
habitual study of the qualities and actions of the 
noble and ‘pious, which will enable us to imbibe 
their spirit and follow their example. 

In estimating the probable effects of these 
writings of Mr. Dickens, we must remember that, 
in the shape of plays, they have been represented 
at most of the theatres in the country. In this 
process of transmutation the better and more sober 
parts necessarily disappear, and the striking fig- 
ures, amusing low life, smart vulgar conversation, 
and broad farce, are naturally preserved with 
care. It is not therefore surprising to find, in the 
drama of Martin Chuzzlewit, that Master Bailey, 
with his cockneyisms, draws the chief attention ; 
and that the tipsy quarrel between Mrs. Gamp 
and ag, Prig is the most effective scene in the 
piece. The higher ranks thus laugh publicly at 
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the scenes of most hurtful tendency; and it is 
these principally which are made widely known 
to the lower classes. 

One of the most remarkable effects of these 
works has been the singular patronage and favor 
which has marked the reception of those slang 
forms of expression, of which Mr. Dickens has pre- 
sented us with so copious a variety, that from his 
writings alone we might compile grammar, dic- 
tionary, and phrase-book, with a treatise on their 
Doric, Ionic, and more purely Attic idioms. Even 
in polite circles, and sometimes in the mouths of 
the fair sex, Mr. Weller’s flowers of rhetoric, and 
Dick Swiveller’s graces of speech, might be 
heard frequently quoted with zest; and still these 
vulgarisms, this ‘* well of English sore-defiled,’’ 
threatens to infect the tone of conversation, and 
to color the language of social life. No one who 
reflects on the nature of this sort of dialect can 
fail to regret that it should be spread abroad and 
come into vogue, as it thus seems likely to do. 
Mr. Dickens has himself endeavored to convey to 
us, as the result of his observations on some classes 
of society in America, that corrupt phraseology 
is intimately associated with degeneracy of char- 
acter. Slang differs widely from the broad Scotch 
which abounds so much in the Waverly Novels. 
That is the language of a whole people, in 
which the remnants of a fine old tongue are 

reserved, and linger amidst the more modern 
nglish, like the grand old pine trees of the 
country, still towering nobly above the tame culti- 
vation which has crept in around them. It differs 


widely, too, from the provincial dialects of Eng- 
land, which arose insensibly, are spoken uncon- 
sciously, and are often in part due to a pronuncia- 
tion moulded by climate, or conformation of the 
organs of speech. But slang arose in towns, 


amid thieves and gamblers, who had need of an 
obscure phraseology ; it was adopted by those 
who wished to be thought initiated into secrets not 
known to every one; it came to be used as a 
cheap substitute for wit ; but wherever it goes, it 
bears the stamp of its nativity, and an impress of 
crime, concealment, and baseness. The man of 
pure and honorable feeling cannot use it ; and its 
spread will be an index of the departure of these 
qualities from society. 

The mention of the Waverly Novels and their 
broad Scottish dialect, leads unavoidably to the 
remark, that, unlike the author of these matchless 
productions, Mr. Dickens makes his low charac- 
ters almost always vulgar. It is not easy to de- 
fine vulgarity, but every one can feel it; and we 
know that Baie Ochiltree, Cuddie Headrigg, Bai- 
lie Nicol Jarvie, and Dominie Sampson are not 
vulgar, in spite of their accent, language, and 
station ; neither are Jeanie Deans, or Meg Merri- 
lees, or the Mucklebackits ; and while the author 
draws them with perfect truth, he often conveys 
through their mouths lessons of the greatest moral 
elevation. Every reader must have felt how much 
otherwise it is with Mr. Dickens. 

In the next place, the good characters in Mr. 
Dickens’ novels do not seem to have a wholesome 
moral tendency. The reason is, that many of 
them—all the author’s favorites—exhibit an ex- 
cellence flowing from constitution and tempera- 
ment, and not from the influence of moral or re- 
ligious motive. They act from impulse, not from 
principle. They present no struggle of contend- 
ing passions; they are instinctively incapable of 
evil; they are therefore not constituted like other 
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human beings ; and do not feel the force of temp- 
tation as it assails our Jess perfect breasts. 1t is 
this that makes them unreal, 


** Faultless monsters, that the world ne’er saw.”’ 


This is the true meaning of ‘‘ the simple heart,’’ 
which Mr. Dickens so perpetually eulogizes. 
Indeed, they often degenerate into simpletons, 
sometimes into mere idiots. Such characters are 
uninstructive ; for in contemplating them we lose 
sight of the great fact of the corruption of human 
nature ; from which it follows that virtue, whether 
in the Christian or the heathen breast, conaists in 
the triumph of good principle over evil propensity, 
and the victory of moral and religious motives 
over the allurements of temptation. Even hea- 
then moralists have delighted to portray the pas- 
sions as fierce and impure animals, bridled and 
tamed by conscience. The best dramatists and 
novelists have taken many a subject from this 
conflict ; and have represented at one time the 
temporary triumph of the baser motive; at an- 
other, the conquest of good resolution over severe 
assaults; and again, the firm adherence to duty 
through a long course of suffering and difficult 
exertion. They are uninstructive, because the 
absence of high principle, as the spring of action, 
prevents the reader, especially the young, from 
scanning and analyzing motives, duties, and pas- 
sions; and instead of being in that way stimu- 
lated to earnest thought and self-examination, he 
is lulled into a pleasing indifference and frivolity 
of mind. 

Another error is the undue prominence given to 
good temper and kindness, which are constantly 
made substitutes for all other virtues, and an 
atonement for the want of them; while a defect in 
these good qualities is the signal for instant con- 
demnation, and the charge of hypocrisy. It is 
unfortunate also, that Mr. Dickens so frequently 
represents persons with pretensions to virtue and 
piety as mere rogues and hypocrites, and never 
depicts any whose station as clergymen, or repu- 
tation for piety, is consistently adorned and veri- 
fied. It is not surprising if he has thus created in 
the minds of some an impression that he holds the 
claims of religion itself in contempt. 

But, indeed, the mere omission of religion in his 
good characters and sentimental passages is suffi- 
ciently striking. We are no admirers of religious 
novels, nor do we think them a good vehicle for 
advice on that solemn subject; and we have no 
fancy for those written expressly to expound or 
argue a particular set of doctrines—for such as 
the ** The Anglo-Catholic Family,”’ or the ‘* Dis- 
senter’s Progress into the Bosom of the Church.”’ 
But if the value of religion is felt at all by the 
author of a tale, he can hardly help letting us see 
it as the spring of action in his good characters, 
or, at least, as furnishing his own standard of 
right and wrong in his judgments and views of 
things. But surely, if at no other time, the omis- 
sion must be culpable when one so capable as Mr. 
Dickens of moving the feelings, leads us into the 
most solemn scenes, and takes us to the death- 
bed of the young, the fair, and the good, and 
spares no art to ‘‘ ope the sacred source of sympa- 
thetic tears.’’ When our hearts are touched, it 
is not right, and to a well constituted mind it is 
painful, to leave us with a few vague sentiments 
searcely even of natural religion, and a pic- 
turesque sketch perhaps of a Bible in the back- 
ground, but with no reference to the revelation it 











contains, and to those truths which furnish the 
only true ground of hope to the dying, and of 
consolation to the bereaved. 

We cannot but sometimes contrast the tone of 
Mr. Dickens’ purely sentimental passages with 
that of Sir Walter Scott on similar occasions, and 
the stilted pomp with which the former often 
parades a flaunting rag of threadbare morality, 
with the quiet and graceful ease with which the 
latter points out and enforces a useful lesson. In- 
deed, it seems unavoidable that the high standard 
which is afforded by the novels of Scott should be 
perpetually referred to for trying all his followers 
in the same path of literature ; and, surely, when 
it is remembered how eminently his romances are 
distinguished by shrewd practical good sense, as 
well as by pure feeling and correct moral tone, by 
an unaffected and manly simplicity of style, not- 
withstanding the rich variety of knowledge, over- 
flowing, not displayed, in every page, he is well 
entitled to be regarded as the guide of the critic 
as well as the model of succeeding novelists. 

Lastly, the form of publication of Mr. Dickens’ 
works must be attended with bad consequences. 
The reading of a novel is not now the under- 
taking it once was, a thing to be done occasionally 
on a holiday and almost by stealth. The monthly 
number comes in so winningly, with methodical 
punctuality, and with so moderate an amount at a 
time, that novel-reading becomes a sort of stated 
occupation, and not to have seen the last part of 
Martin Chuzzlewit is about as irregular as not to 
have balanced your books. Useful as a certain 
amount of novel reading may be, this is not the 
right way to indulge in it. It is not a mere 
healthy recreation, like a match at cricket, a lively 
conversation, or a game at backgammon. It 
throws us into a state of unreal excitement, a 
trance, or dream, which we should be allowed to 
dream out, and then be sent back to the atmos- 
phere of reality again, cured by our brief surfeit 
of the desire to indulge again soon in the same 
delirium of feverish interest. But now our dreams 
are mingled with our daily business; the school- 
boy hurries over his lessons to get to the new 
number of Dickens, or Lever, or Warren, and 
these cheap and abundant publications absorb the 
energies which, after the daily task, might be 
usefully employed in the search after wholesome 
knowledge.* 

It is plain, also, that the form of publication 
must tend greatly to increase any pernicious influ- 
ence in these or other similar works. For the 
characters and incidents are kept long before the 
mind, and we have time to become very familiar 
with them, as we wait and long to know how 
Sam Weller gave evidence in a court of justice ; 
how Jonas Chuzzlewit accomplished the murder 
of Montague Tigg ; or how Dick Swiveller played 
at cribbage with the Marchioness, or discoursed 
the affairs of the Glorious Apollo with Mr. Chuck- 
ster. The impressions are not allowed to be 
effaced ; they are renewed at short intervals, till 
the whole story, and actors, and moral, wind 
themselves into the mind, and produce a full and 


* The view taken above is confirmed by a remark of 
Dr. Arnold, (Life, vol. ii., p. 159 ; and Sermons, vol. iv., 
39—41 ;) that the increase of frivolity and childishness 
and the decrease of manly thoughtfulness, which he had 
observed with pain in the great school under his charge, 
was owing to the periodical form given to works of 
amusement, (he mentions Pickwick and Nicholas Nickle- 
by as instances,) harmless, perhaps, in themselves. 
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lasting influence; while the jokes and idioms, and 
slang phrases of the successive numbers are re- 
peated and dwelt on in the intervals, until, by 
being gradually stored up in the memory, they at 
length tinge the Janguage of ordinary conversa- 
tion. It is scarcely necessary to add, how very 
injurious to the novel, as a work of art, this mode 
of publication must be, and the opportunity it 
gives to the author to know the sentiments of the 
public, and to them to interfere with the conduct 
of the tale. Mr. Dickens has told us that while 
the Old Curiosity Shop was in course of publica- 
tion, he had hundreds of letters, chiefly from 
ladies, beseeching him to spare little Nell, which, 
finding he had such a hold on their sympathies, he 
very properly refused to do. 

We have reserved for the conclusion of our re- 
view the *‘ Christmas Carol’’ and the ** Chimes,’’ 
because they belong to a different class of compo- 
sitions, and because we do not wish to part from 
an author whose genius has so often delighted us, 
with these somewhat austere remarks. The former 
little story abounds with mannerism, but with the 
best as well as the less pleasing characteristics of 
the author. We have, no doubt, his carelessness 
and incorrectness of style—but then all his copi- 
ousness and variety ;—his tendency to overstrained 
and extravagant imagery—but then, his unrivalled 
exuberance of life and animation; his occasional 
petulant sneers at religious people and the strict 
observance of Sunday—but then, his own touch- 
ing mode of awakening sympathy with the joys 
and sorrows of the poor. e had at one time 
marked for grave animadversion some instances of 
bad taste, and the moral process by which Old 
Scrooge is converted at once from an Arthur 
Gride into a Brother Cheeryble. But the Christ- 
mas dinner of Tom Cratchit and his family rose to 
recollection, and the spirit of Tiny Tim, ‘‘ who 
did not die after ali,’’ sealed our lips; a hundred 
bright, sparkling, fantastic images crowded into 
the memory; we could see the sweeps pelting 
each other with snow-balls, laughing heartily when 
they hit, and laughing still more heartily when 
they missed, and the shops with their tempting 
stores, and the game of romps at the nephew’s in 
the evening ; and then Old Scrooge himself, after 
sending the turkey to Bob Cratchit’s—seemed 
quietly to take the pen from our unresisting fin- 


ers. 

But what bells are these swinging, now in bright 
sunshine and now in deep shade, greeting the New 
Year with a half-glad half-melancholy peal? The 
Chimes ;—telling, however, no ‘‘ Goblin Story,” 
but one very real, full of truth, and regarding 
sober flesh and blood. Their sound is a pleasant 
one; for in this little tale there is a great deal 
reminding us of the best parts of the Pickwick 
Papers, its clear portraiture, and its effective 
satire. There is all the author’s wonted vivid 
minuteness of description, which does not overlook 
the speckled spiders in the belfrey, or the brass 
toasting-fork in Tugby’s parlor, which “ spread out 
its idle fingers as if it wanted to be measured for a 
glove.” There are gentle touches of nature that 
bring tears to the eye, and dismal strains that 
thrill through the heart. These last are conveyed 
in a dream, which should not be here, because the 
idea is a plagiarism from the Christmas Carol, 
and are communicated by aérial and goblin person- 
ages, who are of no particular use. In this dream 
is revealed to Toby Veck, the simple-hearted 
ticket-porter, a sketch of what might have been the 
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fate of his daughter, but what is every day in sad 
reality—the hard life and final desperation of the 
disregarded and unpitied poor :— 

**Such work, such work,’ says the spirit of 
Lilian, ‘*so many hours, so many days, so many 
long, long nights of hopeless, cheerless, never- 
ending work—not to heap up riches, not to live 
grandly and gaily, not to live upon enough, how- 
ever coarse, but to earn bare bread, to scrape 
together just enough to toil upon, and want upon, 
= keep alive in us the consciousness of our hard 
ate.’’ 

The end is crime, and the broken heart, and the 
fatal plunge. We cannot, however, forgive the 
author for the cruelty of inflicting this dream on 
poor Toby Veck, who could certainly not distin- 
guish accurately between what might have been 
and what might be, and who so well deserved 
rather a bright peep into futurity. The object 
of the whole piece is to satirize those in authority, 
who, by unfeeling harshness, goad the poor to 
crime, and then ‘‘ abandon the vile, nor trace the 
unfenced precipice by which they fell from good,”’ 
and to awaken in the breast of the reader greater 
sympathy with the sufferings, and greater forbear- 
ance towards the vices, of the wretched. Such 
being evidently the drift of the book, we do not 
care to criticize its style minutely, or to inquire 
whether its views are not a little one-sided, and 
the sentimental passages a little vague and rhap- 
sodical ; it is enough that there is a tendency to 
awaken those emotions of kindness towards the 
poor which are now too feebly, and can never be 
too strongly felt, by the richer classes ; and seeing 
him engaged in so good a work, we heartily wish 
him success. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
A SPRING CAROL. 


Tue spring’s free sunshine falleth 
Like balm upon the heart : 
And care and fear, dull shadows! 
Are hastening to depart. 
Oh! time of resurrection 
From sadness unto bliss ; 
From death, decay, and silence, 
To loveliness like this. 
Oh! season of rejoicing, 
That fills my heart and brain 
With visions such as never, 
Methought, should come again. 
Oh! blessed time, renewing 
The light that childhood wore ; 
Till thought, and hope, and feeling, 
Grow earnest as of yore! 


Though youth has faded from me, 
Perchance before its time, 
Like a flower, pale and blighted, 
Amid its gayest prime ; 
Though now I value lightly 
The noisy joys of life, 
And deem its vain ambition 
A mad and useless strife, 
Thank God! the fount of feeling 
Hath deep, exhaustless springs, 
And the love once poured so freely 
On frail and worldly things, 
Is now more freely given 
To the blossoms of the sod, 





To the trees, whose leafy branches 
Are whispering of God. 


The youn n lime bends o’er me, 
Through its boughs the sunbeams pass, 
Making here and there bright islands 
*Mid the shadows on the grass. 
The butterfly is wending 
Its way from flower to flower, 
Like a freed and happy spirit— 
Meet emblem of such hour ! 
Loud sings the hidden cuckoo 
In his bower of leaves all day, 
And many a voice of gladness 
Is answering his lay. 
The rose is opening slowly, 
The lilac’s scented cones 
Are musical till nightfall, 
With the wild-bees’ drowsy tones. 


The oaks, moss-grown and aged, 
How beautiful they seem ; 
With glory wrapt about them, 
Like the glory of a dream! 
How lovingly the sunshine 
Clings round the tufts of green ; 
And all is fair and joyful 
As if winter had not been! 
Far off, the furze is blooming, 
With spaces, far and near, 
Of lawn, where now are straying 
Large herds of graceful deer ; 
And turfy pathways wending 
Through sunshine and through shade, 
And wooded hills enfolding 
This lovely forest glade. 


I turn, and see the fruit-trees 

With blossoms pink and white, 
Like gems of Eastern story 

In the gardens of delight ; 
And strewn like fairy favors 

Are flowers of every hue 
Among the grasses shining, 

Red, yellow, white and blue. 
The pines, so tall and regal, 

Their shadowy branches wave, 
Like plume-crowned pillars standing 

Round a mighty monarch’s grave. 
Less sorrowful than stately, 

Those dark unbending trees 
Give out a silv’ry murmur 

To the gentle evening breeze. 


In this season of life’s triumph 
Man’s spirit hath a share, 
It can see the grave unclosing, 
Yet feel all ends not there. 
It smiles to see the conquest 
Of beauty o’er decay, 
With the merry lark up-soaring 
It greets the dawning day. 
Not vainly by such gladness 
The poet’s heart is stirred, 
These sights and sounds not vainly 
By him are seen and heard. 
All fears that crowded o’er him, 
. Like —_ von podem 
ring’s hope and joyful promise 
Sin F nce ts his a 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
“TALES OF THE COLONIES.” 


E1cuteen months ago, we noticed a work under 
the above title, of which it would be difficult to 
say whether it abounded more in the spirit-stirring 
scenes usually found in fiction, or in sound views 
respecting emigration to, and settlement in, per- 
haps the finest of the Australian colonies—Van 
Diemen’s Land. As to a great extent the adven- 
tures of a settler—an English farmer—in that dis- 
tant colony, who, after undergoing many mishaps, 
while the country was still in a crude condition, 
had lived to reap the reward of his perseverance, 
such a work could not fail to be very generally 
acceptable ; and we are glad to know that it has 
been so much so as to pass already into a third 
edition. Desirous of rendering his work more 
extensively available, the author has judiciously 
issued it in a single volume ;* and as a copy of this 
cheap edition has been placed under our riotice, we 
take leave to bring it once more before our readers. 

Having on the former occasion described the 
contents of the book at considerable length, it is 
now unnecessary to say more on that subject. 
Being desirous, however, of conveying an idea of 
the author’s powers of narration, we may offer the 
following extract, which refers to a state of society 
in the colony, now, we believe, gone. 


THE BUSHRANGER. 


In crossing the country one day, and at a dis- 
tance from any habitation, Mr. Thornley, the 
settler, to his surprise and fear beheld at a short 
distance approaching him a noted bushranger, 
known by the name of ** the Gipsy,’’ who had lat- 
terly, with a band of associates, become the dread 
of the colony. He was a tall, well-made man, 
one apparently above the ordinary character of 
convicts, and whom it was distressing to see in 
such a situation. The parties approached each 
other with mutual distrust. Thornley knew he 
had a desperate character to deal with, and pointed 
his gun at him; but the bushranger seemed desir- 
ous of a parley, and after a few words, says the 
writer, he laid his gun quietly on the grass, and 
then passed round me, and sat down at a few 
yards’ distance, so that I was between him and his 
weapon. ‘ Well, Mr. Thornley,” said he, ‘* will 
that dot You see I am now unarmed. I don’t 
ask you to do the same, because I cannot expect 
you to trust to me, but the truth is, I want to have 
a little talk with you. I have something on my 
mind which weighs heavy on me, and whom to 
speak to I do not know. 1 know your character, 
and that you have never been hard on your gov- 
ernment men, as some are. At any rate, speak to 
some one I must. Are you inclined to listen to 
me ?’? 

I was exceedingly moved at this unexpected 
appeal to me at such a time and in such a place. 

here was no sound, and no object save ourselves, 
to disturb the vast solitude of the wilderness. Be- 
low us flowed the Clyde, beneath an abrupt preci- 
pice; around were undulating hills, almost bare 
of trees ; in the distance towered the snowy moun- 
tain which formed the boundary to the landscape. 
I looked at my companion doubtfully ; for I had 
heard so many stories of the treachery of the 
bushrangers, that I feared for a moment that this 
acting might only be a trick to throw me off my 
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guard. Besides, this was the very man whom I 
knew to have been at the head of the party of 
bushrangers who had been captured at the Great 
Lake. 

He observed the doubt and hesitation which 
were expressed in my looks, and pointed to his 
gun which was on the other side of me. 

‘* What more can I do,”’ said he, ‘* to convince 
you that I meditate neither violence nor treachery 
against yout Indeed, when you know my pur- 
pose, you will see that they would defeat my own 
object.’’ 

‘* What is your purpose, then? Tell me at 
once—are you one of the Jate party of bushrangers 
who have done such mischief in the island.” 

‘*T am: and more than that, 1 am—or rather 
was—their leader. I planned the escape from 
Macquarie harbor; and it was I who kept them 
together, and made them understand their strength, 
and how to use it. But that’s nothing now. I do 
not want to talk to you about that. But I tell 
you who and what I am, that you may see I have 
no disguise with you; because I have a great 
favor—a very great favor—to ask of you ; and if I 
can obtain it from you on no other terms, I am 
almost inclined to say, take me to camp as your 

risoner, and let the capture of the Gipsy——ah ! 

see you know that name, and the terror it has 
given to the merciless wretches who pursue me 
I say, let the capture of the Gispy, and his 
death, if you will—for it must come to that at last 
—be the price of the favor that I have to beg of 
you!”’ 

‘* Speak on, my man,”’ I said : ** you have done 
some ill deeds, but this is not the time to taunt 
you with them. What do you want of me? and 
if it is anything that an honest man can do, I 
promise you beforehand that I will do it.’’ 

** You will !—but you do not know it yet. Now 
listen to me. Perhaps you do not know that I 
have been in the colony for ten years. I wasa 
lifer. It’s bad that; better hang a man at once 
than punish him for life : there ought to be a pros- 
pect of an end to suffering; then the man can 
look forward to something ; he would have hope 
left. But never mind that. I only speak of it 
because I believe it was the feeling of despair that 
first led me wrong, and drove me from bad to 
worse. Shortly after my landing I was assigned 
to a very good master. There were not many 
settlers then, and we did not know so much of the 
country as we do now. As I was handy in many 
things, and able to earn money, I soon got my 
liberty on the old condition ; that is of paying so 
much a-week to my master. That trick is not 
played now, but it was then, and by some of the 
big ones too. However, all I cared for was my 
liberty, and 1 was glad enough to get that for 
seven shillings a-week. But still I was a govern- 
ment prisoner, and that galled me; for I knew I 
was liable to lose my license at the caprice of my 
master, and to be called into government employ. 
Besides, | got acquainted with a young woman, 
ard married her, and then I felt the bitterness of 
slavery worse than ever ; for I was attached to her 
sincerely, and I could not contemplate the chance 
of parting from her without pain. So about three 
years after I had been in this way, I made an 
attempt to escape with her in a vessel that was 
sailing for England. It was a mad scheme, I 
know ; but what will not a man risk for his liber- 
ty ” 
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‘* What led you to think of going back to Eng- 
land? What were you sent out for?” 

‘* I have no reason to care for telling the truth. 
I was one of a gang of poachers in Herefordshire, 
and on a certain night we were surprised by the 
keepers, and somehow, I don’t know how, we 
came to blows; and the long aad the short of it is, 
one of the keepers was killed; and there's the 
truth of it.”’ 

‘* And you were tried for the murder?”’ ‘1 
and two others were; and one was hanged, and I 
and my mate were transported for life.’’ ‘* Well, 
the less that’s said about that the better; now 
go on with your story ; but let me know what it is 
you would have me do for you.’’ 

**T ‘ll come to that presently ; but I must tell 
you something about my story, or you will not 
understand me. I was discovered in the vessel, 
conceale’ among the casks, by the searching 
party, and brought on shore with my wife; and 
you know, I suppose, that the punishment is 
death. But Colonel Davey—he was goveraor 
then—let me off; but I was condemned to work in 
chains in governmeut employ. This was a horrid 
life, and I determined not to stand it. There were 
one or two others in the chain-gang all ready for a 
start into the bush, if they had any one to = for 
them. I was always a good one at head-work, 
and it was not long before I contrived one night to 
get rid of our fetters. There were three others 

ides myself. We got on the top of the wall 
very cleverly, and first one dropped down, (it was 
as dark as pitch, and we could not see what be- 
came of him,) then another dropped, and then the 
third. Nota word was spoken. 1 was the last, 
and glad enough was I when I felt myself sliding 
down the rope outside the yard. But I had to grin 
on the other side of my mouth when I came to the 
bottom. One of the sneaks whom I had trusted 
had betrayed us, and I found myself in the arms 
of two constables, who grasped me tightly. I 
gave one of them a sickever, and could have easily 
managed the other, but he gave the alarm, and 
then lots of others sprang up, and lights and sol- 
diers appeared. I was overpowered by so many. 
They bound my arms, and then I was tried for the 
attempt to escape, and the assault on the consta- 
ble, and condemned to Macquarie harbor for life. 

‘*] have not told you that my wife brought me 
achild. It is now seven years old. I loved that 
child, Mr. Thornley, more than a parent usually 
loves his child. It wasallinalltome. It was the 
only bright thing that I bad to look upon. When 
I was sentenced to Macquarie harbor for life, it 
would have been a mercy to put me to death. I 
should have put myself to death, if it had not been 
for the thought of that little girl. Well, sir, I 
will not say more about that. When a man takes 
to the bush, and has done what I have done, he is 
thought to be a monster without feeling or affec- 
tion. But people don’t understand us. There is 
no man, sir, depend upon it, so bad that he has 
not some good in him; and I have had some ex- 
perience: for I have seen the worst of us—the 
very worst—in the most miserable of all conditions 
—for that uarie harbor is a real hell upon 
earth! There is no time to tel] you about the 
hardships and the miseries which the prisoners 
suffer in that horrible place—it soon kills them. 
But my greatest misery was being deprived of my 
little girl—my plaything—my darling—my life! 
had not been at Macquarie harbor a month, before 
news came that my wife was dead. I'll tell you the 
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truth, sir: attached to her as I was, I was rather 
glad than sorry for it. I could not bear the thought 
of her falling into anybody else’s hands ; and as our 
separation was now absolutely and hopelessly for- 
ever—it is the truth—I was rather glad than sorry 
when I heard of her death. But my poor.little 
child! I thought of her night and day, wondering 
and thinking what would become of her! I could 
think of nothing else. At last my thoughts began 
to turn to the possibility of escaping from Mac- 
quarie harbor, desperate as the attempt appeared ; 
for, to cross the bush without arms, and without 
provisions, exposed to the attacks of the natives, 
seemed all but an impossibility. But almost any- 
thing may be done by resolution and patience, and 
watching your opportunity.”’ 

[The escape having been effected ,] ‘‘ We scram- 
bled away as well as we could, till we got a little 
distance off, and out of hearing, and then we set 
to with a will, and rid ourselves of our fetters, all 
except three, and these were too tightly fitted to 
be got off on a sudden without better tools. We 
got the three chained men along with us, how- 
ever, as well as we could, for we would not leave 
them ; so we helped them on by turns; and the 
next day, when we were more easy, we contrived 
to rid them of their incumbrances. We hastened 
on all night. I ought to tell you that we heard 
the bell rung and the alarm given; but we had 
gained an hour good, and the ungagging of the 
sentinels and overseers, and hearing their story, 
took up some time no doubt. Besides, it is not 
easy to hit on a track in the dusk, and as there 
were fourteen of us, armed with two muskets, our 
pursuers would not proceed so briskly as they 
otherwise might, and would not scatter themselves 
to look after us. We were without provisions ; 
but we did not care about that; and not being use 
to long walks, we were soon knocked up. But 
the desire of liberty kept us up, and we struck 
right across the country in as straight a line as we 
could guess. The second day we were all very 
sick and faint, and the night before was very cold, 
and we were cramped and unfit to travel. The 
second night we all crept into a cave, which was 
sandy inside, where we lay pretty warm, but we 
were ravenously hungry. e might have shot 
more than one ane that day, but it was 
agreed that we should not fire, lest the report of 
our gun should betray our resting-place to our 
pursuers. As we lay huddled together, we heard 
the opossums squeeling in the trees about, and two 
of us, who were least tired, tried to get some of 
them. When we climbed up the trees they 
sprang away like squirrels, and we had no chance 
with them that way ; besides, it was dark, and we 
could distinguish diem only gv and obscurely. 
We did contrive, however, to kill five 5: pelting 
them on a long overhanging bough; but they 
remained suspended by their tails, and did not 
drop, although dead. To hungry men a dead 
opossum is something ; so one of us contrived to 
climb to them and get them down; and then we 
lighted a fire in the cave, quite at the extremity 
inside, to prevent the flame from being seen, and 
roasted them as the natives do. They were horrid 
rank things to eat, and almost made us sick, hun- 
gry as we were; but I don’t think a hair of them 
was left among us. The next day we shot a kan- 
garoo ; but we feared to light a fire because of the 
smoke, so we ate it raw. 

‘* We first struck on the outskirts of New Nor- 
folk, and we debated what we should do. Some 

















were for attacking the settlement, and getting 
arms ; but I persuaded them that it would be bet- 
ter for us to endeavor to seize some small vessel, 
and escape altogether from the colony ; and in the 
mean time to keep ourselves close, and not give 
any alarm. My companions agreed to this, and 
we struck across the country to Brighton Plains, 
and so to Pitt Water, where we expected to find 
some large boats, or perhaps some small vessel, 
by means of which we might get away.”’ 

a Aet how was it that you did not follow that 

ant” 

** We did follow it: we got to Pitt Water, and 
lay snug there for a while; but we were obliged 
to rob a settler’s house of provisions for food, and 
that first gave the alarm. We made a dash at a 
boat, but it was too late; precautions had been 
taken, and the soldiers were out after us. We 
were then obliged to retreat from Pitt Water, 
intending to get into the neighborhood of the 
lakes, and go farther westward if necessary, and 
retreat to the coast, where we judged we should 
be too far off to be molested.’’ 

** You did a great deal of mischief at Pitt Water 
— left it, if all the stories are true.’’ 

** We did, Mr. Thornley, I own it: but my men 
were determined to have arms, and the settlers of 
course resisted, and some of my men got wounded, 
and that made them savage.”’ 

** And afterwards you attacked poor Moss’ cot- 
tage?’’ 

‘*My men had been told that he had a large 
sum in dollars at his hut—I am surprised that set- 
tlers can be so foolish as to take valuables into the 
bush—that was all they wanted.”’ 

** Bat why did you take poor Moss along with 
you?” 

‘* 1 was obliged to do it to save his life. Some 
of my men would have knocked him on the head 
if I had not prevented them. It’s true, Mr. 
Thornley, it is indeed—I saved his life.’’ 

** Well, that’s something in your favor. And 
now, as the sun is sinking fast, and as the dusk 
will come on us presently, tell me at once what 
you would have me do for you.”’ 

‘*Mr. Thornley,”’ said the bushranger, ‘* I have 
told you of my litttle girl. I have seen her since 
the dispersion of my party at the Great Lake. You 
know that I and another escaped. Since then I 
have ventured in disguise into Hobart ‘Town itself, 
and have there seen my child. The sight of her, and 
her embraces, have produced in me a strange feel- 
ing. I would willingly sacrifice my life to do her 
good ; and I cannot conceal from myself that the 
chances are that I must be taken at last; and that 
if I do not perish miserably in the bush, I shall be 
betrayed, and shot or hanged.”’ 

** And what can I do to prevent it?”’ 

**You can do nothing to prevent that end, 
for I know that J] am too deep in for it to be par- 
doned. If I were to give myself up, the govern- 
ment would be obliged to hang me for example’s 
sake. No, no; I know my own condition, and I 
foresee my own fate. It is not of myself that I am 
thinking, but of my child. Mr. Thornley, will 
you do this for me—will you do an act of kind- 
ness and charity to a wretched man, who has only 
one thing to care for in this world? I know it is 
much to ask, and that I ought not to be disap- 
pointed if you refuse it. Will you keep an eye on 
my poor child, and, so far as you can, protect 
her? I cannot ask you to provide for her ; but be 
her protector, and let her little innocent heart 
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know that there is some one in the wide world to 
whom she may look up for advice—for assistance, 
perhaps, in difficulty; at all events, for kindness 
and sympathy: this is my request. Will you 
-have so much compassion on the poor, blasted, 
and hunted bushranger, as to promise to do for 
me this act of kindness ?”’ 

I gazed with astonishment, and, I must add, 
not without visible concern, on the passionate 
appeal of this desperate man in behalf of his child. 
I saw he was in earnest: there is no mistaking a 
man under such circumstances. I rapidly con- 
templated all the inconveniencies of such an awk- 
ward charge as a hanged bushranger’s orphan. 
As these thoughts passed through my mind, I 
caught the eye of the father. There was an ex- 
pression in it of such utter abandonment of every- 
thing but the fate of his lithe daughter, which 
seemed to depend on my answer, that I was fairly 
overcome, and could not refuse him. ‘1 will 
look after her,’’ I said; *‘ but there must be no 
more blood on your hands; you must promise me 
that. She shall be cared for; and now that I have 
said it, that’s enough—I never break my word.’’ 

** Fnough,”’ said he, ‘* and more than | expect- 
ed. I thank you for this, Mr. Thornley, and 
could thank you on my knees. But what is that? 
Look there! A man on horseback, and more on 
foot. I must be on my guard.”’ 

As he spoke, the horseman galloped swiftly 
towards us. The men on foot came on in a body, 
and I perceived they were a party of soldiers. 
The Gipsy regarded them earnestly for a moment, 
and then ran to his gun, but in his eagerness he 
tripped and fell. The horseman, who was one of 
the constables from Hobart ‘Town, was too quick 
for him. Before he could recover himself and 
seize his gun, the horseman was upon him. ‘ Sur- 
render, you desperate villain, or 1’]] shoot you.”’ 

The Gipsy clutched the horse’s bridle, which 
reared and plunged, throwing the constable from 
his seat. He was a powertul and active man, and 
catching hold of the Gipsy in his descent, he grap- 
pled with him, and tried to pinion his arms. He 
failed in this, and a fearful struggle took place be- 
tween them. ‘* Come on,”’ cried the constable to 
the soldiers ; ‘‘ let us take him alive.’’ 

The soldiers came on atarun. In the mean- 
time, the constable had got the Gipsy down, and 
the soldiers were close at hand, when suddenly, and 
with a convulsive effort, the Gipsy got his arms 
round the body of his captor, and with desperate 
efforts rolled himself round and round, with the 
constable interlaced in his arms, to the edge of the 
precipice. ‘* For God’s sake!” cried the consta- 
ble with a shriek of agony, ‘help, help! We 
shall be over!’’ But it was too late. The sol- 
diers were in the act of grasping the wretched 
man’s clothes, when the bushranger, with a last 
convulsive struggle, whirled the body of his antag- 
onist over the dreadful precipice, himself accompa- 
nying him in his fall. We gazed over the edge, and 
beheld the bodies of the two clasped fast together, 
turning over and over in the air, till they came 
with a terrible shock to the ground, smashed and 
lifeless. As the precipice overhung the river, the 
bodies had not far to roll before they splashed into 
the water, and we saw them no more. 

The reader may be interested to know that Mr. 
Thornley was better than his word. He sought 
the daughter of the unfortunate man, took her 
home to his house, and afterwards sent her to 
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From Tait’s Magazine. 
FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON.* 


Tue former work of M. Thiers, and that which 
he has now begun, will together comprehend the 
History of France during a generation, in which, 
more prominently than in any other era, France 
stood forth as the ruling spirit of Europe, and in 
which also, more clearly than in any other period 
since the fall of the Roman Empire, events have 
occurred that must permanently affect the state of 
European society. We are now long past the 
time, when the French Revolution could be talked 
of as a catastrophe influencing France alone, or 
influencing France but during the time of its en- 
durance. It was a turning point in the destiny 
of the world. Either for good or for evil—for 
evil, as some faint-hearted and weak-eyed gazers 
on the page of history would still contend—for 
good to the human race, as we more courageously 
and more wisely trust and believe—it has taken 
its place among those mighty social changes, 
which at once arise from causes operating on the 
whole circle of European civilization, and produce 
effects modifying the whole character of that civi- 
lization from generation to generation. 

And the one of the sections into which the con- 
test between things old and new divided itself, is 
not less instructive or less interesting than the 
other. We have learned but half of the porten- 
tous lesson which is laid open to us, when we 
have made ourselves acquainted with that chaotic 
struggle of principles and passions, which fur- 
nished the matter for M. Thiers’ ‘* History of the 
French Revolution.’’ That history closes with 
the last days of the Directory. it closes at a 
time when neither for France nor for the rest of 
Europe had the revolution worked nearly all the 
evil which it was doomed to work; at a time 
when, directly at least, the revolution had not yet 
begun to work, either for Europe at large or for 
France, that vast amount of good, which, as alike 
a great example of worthy ends to be aimed at 
and as a formidable warning against errors in the 
pursuit of the ends, it has already shown itself to 
have been destined to accomplish. A revolution 
prompted by principles thoroughly enlightened, 
fostered by motives thoroughly pure, and com- 
menced by means thoroughly pacific and constitu- 
tional, had unfortunately been attempted by a na- 
tion which, if we regard it in the mass, must be 
pronounced to have been utterly unworthy of the 
blessings to which the contemplated changes were 
in themselves likely to lead. Undeserving of free- 
dom, the French nation knew not how to use the 
gift when it was put into their hands. The first 
steps of their emancipation plunged them into an- 
arehy, irreligion, and massacre. They dishonored 
that sacred name of Liberty which they had 
proudly written upon their banner: and they 
were punished—more for the sins of their govern- 
ors than for their own—by having to pass again 
under the yoke, and to learn some of the duties of 
freemen from a despot whom they themselves had 
been obliged to place on the throne of the Capets. 
That which the French nation did and suffered 
during the anarchy of the revolution, is, if regarded 
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alone, a perplexing riddle. The first and princi- 
pal part of the solution is to be sought in that 
which they did and suffered under the stern sway 
of Napoleon: and it yet remains to be seen, 
whether, even after the bitter training they re- 
ceived from the restored Bourbons, they are even 
now fully instructed in those lessons of political 
wisdom, which the observation of their vicissitudes 
has taught to the other nations of Europe. 

We are still too near to the date of the French 
Revolution, to be ripe for a complete estimate of 
its historical character and relations. And not 
only national prepossessions, but prejudices arising 
accidentally out of the position in which France 
at present stands, cannot but tend in a considera- 
ble degree to neutralize the advantages which a 
native Frenchman possesses, for writing the his- 
tory of the most momentous epoch in the annals 
of his country. Some of those disqualifications 
must attach themselves with particular force to 
any historian who has been active as a French 
statesman ; and that M. Thiers must Jabor under 
such disqualifications in a higher degree than most 
politicians of his country, will probably be sus- 
pected strongly on this side of the British Chan- 
nel. How far these suspicions are well founded, 
the progress of his history will show. Meanwhile 
the merit of the writer’s earlier work is a sufficient 
guarantee for its excellence in the points by which 
that work was most favorably distinguished. We 
are sure to find a narrative which is always clear 
and often eloquent—a treatment of statistical de- 
tails marked by that skill of popular exposition 
which has made the writer so famous as a de- 
bater—a system of political principles qualifying 
him for discerning clearly the elements of good, 
which lay hid in the revolutionary chaos, and 
leading him into error only through an occasional 
betrayal of leanings somewhat too democratic for 
most of his British readers—and an appreciation 
of the personal characters of the leading actors in 
his history, which will be always in the main tem- 
perate and kindly, although it may not unfre- 
quently pass into that moral indifferentism, which 
his earlier work shares with that of his friend and 
fellow-laborer Mignet. In some respects, as he 
himself tells us, we may look for better things 
than those which the ‘ History of the Revolutioa’’ 
gave us. 

‘* Fifteen years have elapsed since I recorded 
the events of our first Revolution. Those fifteen 
years have been passed amid the storms of public 
life: I have seen an ancient throne crumbled to 
ce and a new throne rise up; I have seen the 

rench Revolution pursue its invincible course : 
and though the scenes which I have witnessed 
have not excited in me any great surprise, I have 
not the presumption to believe that the experience 
of men and of business has taught me nothing; I 
have the confidence, on the contrary, of having 
learned much, and of thus being more apt perhaps 
to appreciate and describe the great things done 
by our fathers during those heroic times. But 1 
am certain that experience has not frozen within 
me the generous sentiments of my youth; I am 
certain that I love, as I ever did love, the liberty 
and the glory of France.”’ 

The History of the Consulate and Empire opens 
by presenting to us a picture of the weakness and 
danger of + tending as she lay when her sceptre 
was wrested from the incompetent hands of the 
Directory. No nation was ever more in want of 
internal security and repose—more eager to obtain 
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those blessings—more ready to accept them thank- 
fully from any hand strong enough to bestow 
them—more willing to reward the bestower, by 
paying any price he might exact, even though 
that price should involve the abandonment of the 
leading | gwen agen for the sake of which the 
wiser and more patriotic citizens of France had 
entered upon the experiment which in the mean 
time had issued so disastrously. ‘The historian 
has painted vigorously that state of distrust, or 
rather despair, which, filling the minds of almost 
all men in the nation, made it an easy thing for 
a man of commanding intellect and powerful reso- 
Jution, to become virtually the sovereign of the 
French people. 

**Is it surprising that France, to which the 
Bourbons could not be presented in 1799, and 
which, after the ill success of the Directorial Con- 
stitution, began to have no faith in the republic— 
is it surprising, I say, that France should throw 
herself into the arms of that young general who 
had conquered Italy and Egypt, a stranger to all 
the parties, affecting to disdain them all, endowed 
with an energetic will, showing equal aptness for 
miiitary and civil affairs, and affording glimpses of 
an ambition which, instead of alarming the nation, 
was then hailed by it as a hope? Less glory than 
he had acquired would have sufficed to enable a 
man to seize the reins of government ; for, some 
time previously, General Joubert had been sent 
to Novi, that he might there earn those titles 
which he still wanted, for effecting the revolution, 
since styled in our annals that of the 18th of 
Brumaire. The unfortunate Joubert was defeated 
and fell at Novi; but young Bonaparte, always 
fortunate and victorious, at least at that time, 
escaping the dangers of the sea as well as the 
dangers of battles, had returned from Egypt to 
France in an almost miraculous manner ; and, on 
his first appearance, the Directory succumbed. 
All parties hastened to meet him, demanding of 
him order, victory, and peace. 

** It was not, however, in a day, that the author- 
ity of one could supersede that mob-government 
where so many, alternately oppressed or oppres- 
sors, had enjoyed for a moment a share of the su- 
preme power. It was necessary to save appear- 
ances, and, in order to induce harassed France to 
submit to absolute power, to lead her to it through 
a glorious, restorative, and semi-republican gov- 
ernment. It was requisite, in short, that the Con- 
sulate should pave the way to the Empire.”’ 

The internal disorganization of France was ren- 
dered tenfold more alarming by the dangers which 
menaced her from her enemies. She not only 
wanted the restoration of order, and the establish- 
ment of judicious government at home; she 
wanted also the reconstruction of that military 
power which she had been able to build up fora 
moment in the feverish exultation of her new re- 
publican freedom, and the decay of which, through 
the mismanagement and misfortunes of her latest 
rulers, was alike dangerous to the national inde- 
pendence and mortifying to the deeply-seated na- 
tional vanity. 

**At home, La Vendée again in insurrection, 
abroad, the principal powers of Europe in arms, 
rendered the danger of the war doubly pressing. It 
was necessary, by the adoption of some financial 
measure, to supply the first wants of the famished 
armies ; it was necessary to redrganize them, to 
move them forward, to give them able command- 
ers, to add new victories to those which had been 
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gained at the conclusion of the last campaign; it 
was necessary, above all, to cure foreign cabinets 
of the notion of an approaching social dissolution 
in France, which rendered some so confident in 
the result of the war, others so shy in their rela- 
tions with us; and al] this could only be accom- 
plished by a strong government, able to curb 
parties, and to enforce unity of action, without 
which there cannot be, in the exertions that it 
makes to save itself, either harmony, or energy, 
or success. 

** The disease had arrived at that height which is 
frequently followed by a favorable turn, on one 
condition indeed, that the patient has sufficient 
strength left to get over the crisis. Fortunately, 
the strength of France was still great. The Rev- 
olution, though decried by those whom it had 
jostled, or whose illusions it had not realized, was, 
after all, the cause of justice and of reason; and it 
still excited the attachment which a great cause 
always excites. It had, moreover, numerous par- 
tisans, bound to its fortunes, in all those who had 
acquired new situations, bought the possessions of 
emigrants, or acted a part by which they had com- 
promised themselves. In short, the nation was 
not so exhausted, morally and physically, as to 
submit quietly to the invasion of its territory by 
the Austrians and Russians. On the contrary, it 
felt indignant at this idea: its armies swarmed 
with admirable soldiers, officers, generals, who 
needed only a good direction. All these forces 
were ready to unite spontaneously in a single 
hand, if that hand was capable of directing them. 
Circumstances, therefore, favored the man of 
genius who was about to present himself; for 
genius itself has need of circumstances. 

** Had young Bonaparte, for example, come for- 
ward in 1789, even with his talents and his glory, 
to preserve French society, at that time tending 
on all sides to dissolution, because its elements 
had become incompatible, in vain would he have 
propped it with his mighty arm: his human 
strength would have availed nothing against the 
powers of nature. At this period, on the con- 
trary, when that old society, broken up, as it was 
requisite that it should be, before it was recast in 
a new mould, presented only scattered elements, 
but tending of themselves to approximate, it was 
prepared to accommodate itself to all the efforts 
of the able hand that knew how to grapple it. 
General Bonaparte, therefore, had for him both 
his own genius and the favor of circumstances. 
He had a whole society to organize, but a society 
willing to be organized and by him, because it had 
immense confidence in him, inspired by his unpar- 
alleled successes.”’ 

In the emergency which then impended over 
France, the military renown of General Bonaparte 
was doubtless a qualification without which his 
rise to the supreme power would have been im- 
possible. The nation wanted a leader for her 
armies ; and such a leader, if successful in his 
earliest undertakings, could have defeated at home 
all attempts at rivalry that might have been made 
by persons less brilliantly endowed. But the con- 
queror of Italy possessed other advantages, which 
immensely facilitated the task already marked out 
for him by his daring ambition. The chief of 
these advantages are well described by M. Thiers. 
On the one hand there was that wonderful quick- 
ness and dexterity, through which the young Cor- 
sican contrived to impress every one with respect 
for his natural talents, for his acquired knowledge, 
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for his aptitude for administrative and _ political 
business. It became the fashion to wonder at the 
versatility exhibited by the idol of the day. On 
the other hand, it was one of his greatest advan- 
tages—and an advantage which no one could have 
used with more consummate skill—that he was 
entirely unconcerned in the earliest and most 
bloody period of the republican history. He was 
thus not only comparatively pure in character, 
but, as uncommitted to any of the prevailing fac- 
tions, might be ee open to receive impres- 
sions from all, and liable to become the patron of 
any which might be able to secure his favor. 
The enthusiastic republicans, while wisely dread- 
ing his suspected ambition, gladly consented to 
use him as the instrument for keeping the Bour- 
bons at a distance. The more moderate and con- 
stitationally-inclined citizens, hoped to find in him 
the head of a republic, in which the government 
should be strong, yet the people free. The royal- 
ists, or many of them, (and Louis XVIII. among 
the rest,) were foolish enough to hope that he 
would be so obliging as to hold the sovereign 
power in trust, until circumstances should enable 
him to lay it humbly at the feet of his legitimate 
king, and to accept as his recompense the honors 
and wealth which the royal hand might deign to 
bestow upon him. 

By common consent of all whose voices could 
in any way influence the decision, General Bona- 
parte, on the fall of the Directory, was appointed 
one of the Three Provisional Consuls, who were 
to hold office for three years only, but were 
charged with the task of remodelling the whole 
constitution. Associated with Roger Ducos, who 
was quite unimportant, and with the speculative 
and indolent Sieyés, he stepped into the first 
place as easily as if it had been a matter of right. 
At the very first meeting of the consuls for busi- 
ness, he took the chair with all coolness on a 
casual invitation from Ducos. ‘* We have,”’ said 
Sieyés to Talleyrand the same evening—*‘ we 
have a master who knows how to do everything, 
who can do everything, and who will do every- 
thing.”’ M. Thiers, in citing this well-known re- 
mark, gives the Abbé credit for ‘‘a resignation 
which does honor to his reason and his patriot- 


ism.’’ Perhaps some better founded feeling than | T 


resignation i$ to be traced in some of the arrange- 
ments incorporated—with an unquestionable refer- 
ence to the dangers to be apprehended from the 
military consul’s ambition—into that elaborate 
constitution, the framing of which constituted the 
share of Sieyés in the duties of the consulate. 

At the head of the republican government of 
France, there was to be placed, according to this 
constitution, an officer to be called the Grand Elec- 
tor. Everything was to be done to make this em- 
inent person august : every precaution was invented 
for rendering him absolutely powerless. There 
was but one man in France to whom the office 
could have been offered ; and if that man accepted 
the office, his ambition was paralyzed forever. 
He himself indeed would not admit that even the 
chains which his colleague had tried to forge for 
him, would have been strong enough to bind his 
active hands. But he saw the snare which was 
laid for him, and used all means for avoiding it. 
Sieyés threatened to retire to the country, and 
leave him to deal as he best might with the awak- 
ened suspicions of the people. Bonaparte an- 
swered sternly, *‘ Let him go. I will get a con- 
stitution drawn up by my friend Roederer, propose 





it to the two legislative sections, and satis he 

inion, Dhdth” reineinte the affair to rig Fees 

ut this threat of violence was not needed. Left 
to discharge as he pleased the real duties of gov- 
ernment, Bonaparte had used most industriously 
and most successfully, as well as wisely and sa- 
gaciously, for the country and for himself, the op- 
portunities of increasing his popularity which this 
short reign allowed him. He had made himself 
perfectly sure of his ground, before he announced 
his fixed resolution to refuse acquiescence in this 
cardinal point of the proposed constitution. He 
heaped on the proposed office his bitterest sar- 
casms. 

*** Your grand elector,’ said he to M. Sieyés, 
‘ is a do-nothing king ; and the time of do-nothing 
kings is gone by. What man of head and heart 
would submit to such a sluggish life, at the price 
of six millions and an abode in the Tuilleries? 
What! nominate persons who act, and not act 
one’s self! it is inadmissible. And, then, you 
think by this device to prevent your grand elector 
from intermeddling in the government. Were I 
this grand elector, I would nevertheless engage 
to do all that you wished me not todo. I would 
say to the two consuls of peace and war, ‘‘ If you 
do not choose such a person, or if you do not take 
such a measure, I will turn you out.’’ And I 
would soon oblige them to act asl pleased. I 
would make myself master again in a roundabout 
way.’ ” 

M. Thiers compares the grand elector to the 
king of England ; and there is some reason for the 
parallel. It is at least abundantly plain, that, the 
moment this point was given up and the office of 
first consul determined upon, with its sweeping 
powers and its ten years’ duration, the constitution 
of France had ceased to be republican. It had 
become an elective monarchy, and a monarchy in 
which the power of the first magistrate—having 
no aristocracy to curb it—was wider and more se- 
eurely founded than that of any other monarch in 
Europe. Nothing remained for the person who 
might obtain the office, but to take care that he 
should use firmly the opportunity it gave him of 
preserving possession against all intruders. The 
representation of the people was a mere farce. 
he coGperation of the second and third consuls 
was, as M. Thiers calls it, a mask to hide the im- 
mense authority which the first consul was to 
wield. Sieyés accepted an estate from the legis- 
lative commission, and retired from public life. 
General Bonaparte, entering upon his ofiice of 
first consul in the end of Soar 1799, was 
thenceforth as truly master of France as if he had 
at once placed on his head the imperial crown. 
In February following, with great state and cere- 
mony, he took up his residence in the Tuilleries. 
The next day, in going though the palace with 
his secretary, ‘‘ Well, Bourrienne,’’ said he, 
‘“*here we are, in the Tuilleries; and here now 
we must stay !”’ 

The first consul had formidable duties before 
him—duties from whose performance any weaker 
mind must have recoiled—duties whose successful 
execution was an aim worthy of his iron will, of 
his singular union of talents, of his remarkable ap- 
titude in finding out fit instruments for the prose- 
cution of his designs. He had to complete that 
task of tranquillizing and redrganizing the interior 
of the country, upon which he had entered with 
such vigor during the provisional government. 
The means which he used for the purpose, espe- 
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cially those which bore upon the reéstablishment 
of financial order and public credit, are described 
by the historian with much fulness and excellent 
peer tag It behoved him to accomplish this 
great undertaking even if France was to remain 
in peace. Still more imperatively was the under- 
taking necessary, if the wars of the French re- 
public with foreign powers were to be continued. 
And that those wars would be continued, no one 
could for a moment doubt. The first consul him- 
self had not the slightest wish that hostilities 
should cease. This is just as certain in regard to 
his views at this time, as it is that, in a later stage 
of the contest he was really anxious for peace. 
At his first assumption of the government he saw 
plainly, that a renewed career of conquest and of 
glory was necessary, for enabling him to vanquish 
the obstacles with which he had already to con- 
tend at home, and which would have become too 
strong even for him, if the French nation had been 
allowed leisure to make themselves exactly ac- 
quainted with the position in which the new con- 
stitution placed them towards their master. Mon- 
sieur Thiers unquestionably, here as in many 
other places, does Napoleon much more than jus- 
tice, when he represents him as being, at this 
time, not indeed hopeful that peace could be at- 
tained, but sincerely anxious for its attainment. 
The contrary is distinctly proved by Montholon’s 
Memoirs as well as by other authorities. But, on 
the other hand, there is nothing that is one whit 
too severe in the censures which the historian deals 
out upon the policy of the allied powers, and espe- 
cially upon that of the English cabinet. The remon- 
strances and warnings of the Whig leaders in parlia- 
ment were treated with indifference and contempt. 
Pitt himself, who at the commencement of the ru- 
inous contest had been wise enough to desire 
averting it, was now carried away by the torrent 
of influence, royal and aristocratical and political, 
to which the course of occurrences had afforded a 
vent; and he had it for a time in his power even 
to allege the popularity of the ‘‘ just and neces- 
sary war,’’ as a reason for treating with scorn all 
overtures for an accommodation. 

The war was renewed by the Austrian armies 
on the continent, supported by the British fleet. 
Its opening events furnish to the historian the 
materials for two animated and momentous chap- 
ters, the importance of which is adequately indi- 
cated by their titles. The one is headed ‘*Ulm 
and Genoa,”’ the other ‘‘ Marengo.’’ The heroes 
of the former chapter are Moreau and Masséna ; 
Napoleon himself, again at the head of his invin- 
cibles, is the ruling spirit of the latter. 

The least interesting portion of this warlike 
history, is that which relates to the campaign in 
southern Germany, in which the armies of Mo- 
reau and Kray mancuvred on the Rhine and 
Danube, and which ended by Moreau’s successful 
attempt to shut up the Austrian army in Ulm. 
The most curious point here is the conduct of 
Bonaparte towards Moreau, and the light which it 
throws on the jealousy supposed to have been felt 
by him towards that brave and skilful, but tempo- 
rizing general. It is maintained strongly by M. 
Thiers, that no such jealousy existed. Tn proof 
of this doubtful assertion, a full account is given 
of the plan which the first consul had formed for 
the campaign. This plan was characterized by 
his own peculiar boldness, and offered to the gen- 
eral (if successful) an opportunity of rivalling the 
fame of Bonaparte himself; but, on the other 
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hand, it was exposed to risk of failure in several 
particulars, and required a constant promptitude 
and fertility of expedients which Moreau did not 
possess. He was alarmed by the risks it involved, 
and insisted on being allowed to adopt a scheme 
of tactics more accordant with his own cautious 
character. The result of the discussion is related 
by M. Thiers, from information furnished to him 
by the officer who became the medium of commu- 
nication. 

‘It isa sight worthy of the attention of history, 
that of these two men, opposed to each other in 
an interesting circumstance, which exhibited so 
conspicuously their diversities in mind and charac- 
ter. The plan of Moreau, as is frequently the 
case with the plans of second-rate men, had only 
the appearances of prudence ; but it might suc- 
ceed in the execution, for, we must incessantly 
repeat it, the execution redeems everything : some- 
times it causes the best combinations to miscarry, 
and the worst to succeed. Moreau persisted, 
therefore, in his ideas. The first consul, wishing 
to persuade him by means of a chosen agent, 
summoned to Paris General Dessoles, chief of the 
staff of the army of Germany, possessing an acute, 
penetrating mind, worthy of serving for a link be- 
tween two powerful and susceptible men ; for he 
had a desire to conciliate his superiors, which is 
not always found in subordinates. The first con- 
sul, therefore, called him to Paris about the mid- 
dle of March, (end of Ventése,) and kept him 
there several days. After explaining his ideas to 
him, he made him perfectly comprehend them, and 
even prefer them to those of Sesion: General 
Dessoles, nevertheless, persisted in advising the 
first consul to adopt Moreau’s plan, because it was 
necessary, in his opinion, to leave the general who 
operates, to act according to his own ideas and 
character, when he is moreover a man worthy of 
the command intrusted to him. ‘ Your plan,’ 
said he to the first consul, ‘is grander, more de- 
cisive, probably also more sure; but it is not 
adapted to the genius of him who is to execute it. 
You have a way of carrying on war which is su- 
perior to any other; Moreau has his, inferior, no 
doubt, to yours, but yet excellent. Leave him to 
act: he will act well, slowly perhaps, but surely ; 
and he will procure for you all the results that you 
need for the success of your general combinations. 
If, on the other hand, you insist on the execution 
of your ideas, you will upset him, you will even 
offend him, and you will obtain nothing from him, 
by wanting to obtain too much.’ The first consul, 
as well versed in the knowledge of men as in that 
of his profession, appreciated the wisdom of the 
advice of General Dessoles, and gave way. ‘ You 
are right,’ said he; ‘ Moreau is not capable of 
appreciating and executing the plan which I have 
conceived. Let him do as he pleases, provided he 
throws Marshal Kray upon Ulm and Ratisbon, and 
afterwards sends back his left wing, in time, upon 
Switzerland. The plan, which he does not com- 
prehend, which he dares not venture to execute, I 
will execute myself, on another part of the the- 
atre of war. What he dares not do on the Rhine, 
I will do on the Alps. He may, by and by, re- 
gret the glory which he relinquishes to me.’ 

roud and profound words, containing an entire 
military prophecy, as the reader will be able to 
judge presently.”’ 

The narrative of Masséna’s heroic defence of 
Genoa against the Austrians, more briefly given 
in the same chapter, is one of the most inspiriting 
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incidents in the history of the French wars in 
Italy. The bravery and self-devotion of the gen- 
eral and his sacrificed army, are indeed the only 
circumstances capable (and even these capable but 
imperfectly) of tempting us to forget that course 
of cruel and unprincipled rapacity, which was 
openly practised by Masséna in his own deal- 
ings with the Italians, and countenanced by him 
when his example was followed by his troops. 
This is one of the points over which M. Thiers 
passes with a light and timid step: indeed, the 
tenderness with which he touches on it is more 
indicative of national prepossessions, than credit- 
able to his historical impartiality. 

In May, 1800, Bonaparte effected his celebrated 
passage of the St. Bernard. The facts of this 
remarkable triumph of human art and courage 
over the resistance of nature, have long been 
before the world. There was little or nothing 
new for the historian of the consulate to communi- 
cate; but that which there was to tell he has 
told with equal perspicuity and spirit. The cross- 
ing of the mountain with the artillery, and the 
forcing of the pass of Bard, are related pictur- 
esquely and with interest. A little personal anec- 
dote, introduced in the midst of the historical ex- 
position, exhibits one of those traits of kindliness 
which we are willing to believe natural, and 
which agreeably relieve the mind in its contem- 
plation of the many painful features inevitably 
presented by the biography of a mighty con- 
queror. 

‘* Artists have delineated Napoleon crossing 
the Alpine heights mounted on a fiery steed. The 
p.ain truth is, that he ascended the St. Bernard in 
‘that gray surtout which he usually wore, upon a 
mule, led by a guide belonging to the country; 
-evineing, even in the difficult passes, the abstrac- 
‘tion of a mind occupied elsewhere, conversing 
with the officers scattered on the road, and then, 
at intervals, questioning the guide who attended 
him, making him relate the particulars of his 
life, his pleasures, his pains, like an idle traveller, 
who has nothing better todo. This guide, who 
was quite young, gave him a simple recital of the 
details of his obscure existence, and especially 
the vexation he felt, because, for want of a little 
money, he could not marry one of the girls of his 
valley. The first consul, sometimes listening, 
sometimes questioning the passengers with whom 
the mountain was covered, arrived at the Hospice, 
where the worthy monks gave him a warm rece 
tion. No sooner had he alighted from his mule 
than he wrote a note which he handed to his 
guide, desiring him to be sure and deliver it to the 
quarter-master of the army, who had been left on 
the other side of the St. Bernard. In the evening, 
the young man, on returning to St. Pierre, 
learned with surprise what powerful traveller it 
was whom he had guided in the morning, and that 
General Bonaparte had ordered that a house and 
a piece of ground should be given to him immedi- 
ately, and that he should be supplied, in short, 
with the means requisite for marrying and for realiz- 
ing all the dreams of his modest ambition. This 
mountaineer died not long since, in his own country, 
the owner of land given to him by the ruler of 
the world. This singular act of beneficence, at a 
“moment when his mind was engaged by such 
:mighty interests, is worthy of attention. If there 
"were nothing in it but a mere conqueror’s caprice, 
edispensing at random good or evil, alternately 
overthrowing empires or rearing a cottage, it may 





be useful to record such caprices, if only to tempt 
the masters of the earth to imitation ; but such an 
act reveals something more. The human soul, in 
those moments when it is filled with ardent de- 
sires, is disposed to kindness: it does good by 
way of meriting that which it is soliciting of 
Providence.”’ 

In a month after the passage of the Alps, the 
great battle of Marengo faid fly, for the second 
time, at the feet of him who, by birth and lan- 
guage one of her sons, was destined to make him- 
self her master by the aid of foreign armies. The 
battle is described with great clearness and impar- 
tiality. Indeed, the historian is much less apt to 
veil the faults or mistakes of his hero when he 
treats of his military operations, than when he 
comes upon awkward points in his administration 
or his diplomacy. No attempt is made to disguise 
the oversights which had been committed, and 
which, in the early part of that bloody day, made 
the Austrians really victorious. Full justice is 
done to the exertions voth of Kellermann and 
Desaix: and the estimate of comparative merit is 
made, rationally and fairly, in the following 
terms :— 

** Some detractors of General Bonaparte have 
pretended to attribute to General Killermann the 
victory of Marengo, and all the results which that 
memorable battle brought in its train. Why, 
then, if General Bonaparte must be stripped of 
this glory, not ascribe it to that noble victim of 
the happiest inspiration, to that Desaix, who, an- 
ticipating the orders of his chief, sacrificed his 
life, but won the day? Or why not ascribe it to 
that intrepid defender of Genoa, who, by detain- 
ing the Austrians on the Apennines, gave Gen- 
eral Bonaparte time to descend from the Alps, 
and delivered them up to him almost half de- 
stroyed? According to some people Generals 
Killermann, Desaix, and Masséna, would be the 
real conquerors of Marengo—all, excepting Gen- 
eral Bonaparte. But, in this world, the voice of 
nations has always decreed glory; and the voice 
of nations has proclzimed conqueror him who dis- 
covered, with the glance of sa the use that 
might be made of the high Alps, for debouching 
on the rear of the Austrians; who deceived their 
vigilance for three successive months; who cre- 
ated an army which did not exist; who caused 
its formation to be disbelieved by all Europe ; 
who crossed the St. Bernard without beaten road, 
appeared unexpectedly in the midst of Italy, con- 
founded with astonishment, surrounded his unfor- 
tunate adversary with marvellous art, and fought 
with him a decisive battle, lost in the morning, 
regained in the evening, and sure to have been 
regained, if not on that day, yet on the next ; for, 
besides Desaix’s 6000 men, 10,000 hastening up 
from the Tessino, and 10,000 posted on the Lower 
Po, would have furnished infallible means for de- 
stroying the hostile army. Let us suppose, in 
fact, the Austrians, victorious on the 14th of 
June, eutering the defile of La Stradella, finding 
at Placenza Generals Duhesme and Loison, with 
10,000 men, ready to dispute with them the pas- 
sage of the Po, and at their heels General Bona- 
parte, reinforced by Generals Desaix and Moncey ; 
what would the Austrians have done in that dan- 
gerous place, stopped by a well-defended river, 
and pursued by an army superior in number! 
They would have succumbed more disastrously 
than in the plains of the Bormida. The real con- 
queror of Marengo was, therefore, he who chained 
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Fortune by his combinations, profound, admi- 
rable, unequalled in the history of great cap- 
tains. 

‘For the rest, he was ably served by his lieu- 
tenants, and there is no need to sacrifice any glory 
for the purpose of building up his. Masséna, by 
an hervic defence of Genoa—Desaix, by the most 
happy determination—Lannes, by incomparable 
firmness in the plain of Marengo—Kellermann, 
by a splendid charge of cavalry—all aided him in 
his triumph. He rewarded them all in the most 
signal manner ; and, as for Desaix, he evinced for 
his death the noblest sorrow. The first consul 
decreed magnificent honors to the man who had 
rendered France so important a service; he even 
adopted his military family, and placed about his 
own person his two aides-de-camp, who were 
thrown out of employment by the death of their 
general; these were Colonels Rapp and Savary.”’ 

The first volume of the History closes with the 
return of the first consul in triumph to Paris, and 
with the commencement of the negotiations for 
peace with Austria, in the summer of 1800. 

The second volume relates the events of the first 
year, during which General Bonaparte wielded the 
power which he had thus firmly clutched in his 
grasp. Those events crowd upon each other with 
a rapidity which makes it difficult, even for the 
historian himself, ar to arrange or distinctly 
to portray them; and which puts it altogether out 
of the question to attempt, in a cursory survey of 
his work, more than a glance at one or two of the 
points most generally interesting. 

We must pass over without remark that open- 
ing chapter of the volume, in which are described 
the tragical vicissitudes undergone by the French 
army in Egypt, after their invincible general, 
Bonaparte, had deserted them, flying to Europe 
(as he himself and M. Thiers are agreed in as- 
serting) with the noble design of saving France, 
but influenced, perhaps, as it may now be allowa- 
ble to believe, by motives which were not wholly 
of so lofty or so pure a nature. Nor can we 
bestow even a passing notice on the narrative, 
which we have read with much satisfaction as 
well as amusement, of the first consul’s diplomatic 
dealings with those foreign powers, which at 
length he appears to have been really desirous to 
conciliate, and which now felt it necessary to re- 
cognize in the French Republic something more 
respectable than that horde of murderers and 
robbers, with which it had at one time been de- 
clared infamous as well as unsafe for the le-.ti- 
mate sovereigns of Europe to hold any inter- 
course. The king of Prussia was already on 
friendly terms with France. The king and queen 
of Spain were made friendly through artful ad- 
dresses to their personal foibles, and still more 
through the infiuence of their infamous favorite, 
Godoy the Prince of Peace, whose character, as 
well as those of his nominal master and real mis- 
tress, is painted in lively colors. Paul I., the 
insane emperor of Russia, already jealous of his 
allies, was rendered, by politic attentions, as 
fiercely eager in his admiration of Napoleon, as 
he had formerly been in his hate and terror of 
French democracy. Neither into the particulars 
of these intrigues, nor into the curious history 
of those negotiations with Austria, which, at 
first mortifyingly abortive, issued at length in 
the Peace of Luneville, is it possible for us to 
enter. 


But we are tempted to dwell on the tragic scene 
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which closed the life of the Emperor Paul. In 
regard to it, M. Thiers has been able to collect 
some information not previously published; and 
he presents us with a narrative which he is per- 
haps right in believing to be the most complete 
recital that will ever be obtained of this horrible 
catastrophe. 

The deviser of the conspiracy was (as has long 
been known) Count Pahlen, an officer of distinc- 
tion, and then governor of St. Petersburg, who is 
described as being a Russian, such as Russians 
were in the days of Peter the Great. The safety 
of the empire, and the lives of individuals, seemed 
to him and to others to be alike capable of being 
preserved in no other way than by the destruction 
of the imperial lunatic. Communications were 
made to the Grand Duke Alexander, who was led 
to expect that nothing was contemplated beyond 
dethroning his father; and who, with a simplicity 
which was wonderful if it really existed, believed 
that he had sufficiently ensured the emperor’s 
ref by exacting a pledge that no violence 
should be attempted against his person. Actors 
were then engaged for the scene of blood: but 
even the most active and undaunted of these, the 
Hanoverian general, Benningsen, asserted that 
the deposition of the emperor was the only part 
of the design with which he was made acquainted. 
The event showed that some of Pahlen’s agents 
were more competently instructed. The count 
himself behaved with imperturbable composure. 
When the suspicious emperor charged him, almost 
in direct terms, with being cognizant of a con- 
spiracy against his life, he answered by coolly 
avowing the fact, and declaring that he had taken 
part in the plot for the purpose of defeating it. 
When, a few hours before the murder, Paul or- 
dered a despatch to be written to his ambassador 
at Berlin, threatening an invasion of Prussia, 
Pahlen deliberately added, in his own handwri- 
ting, an announcement that the emperor was in- 
disposed, and that the consequences might prove 
serious. On the 23d of March, 1800, at Pahlen’s 
dinner-table, he and Benningsen, carefully keep- 
ing themselves sober, explained to their half-in- 
toxicated party of selected guests, that they were 
expected to proceed to the palace and compel Paul 
to abdicate. That which followed will be best 
told in the words of M. Thiers. 

‘“*The night appearing sufficiently advanced, 
the conspirators, to the number of about sixty, 
sallied forth, divided into two bands. Count Pah- 
len took one under his direction, General Ben- 
ningsen the command of the other; both officers, 
dressed in their full uniform, and wearing their 
sashes and orders, marched forward, sword in 
hand. The palace Michael was constructed and 
guarded like a fortress; but the bridges were 
lowered, and the gates thrown open to the chiefs 
of the conspirators. Benningsen’s party marched 
first, and proceeded direct towards the emperor's 
apartments. Count Pahlen remained behind, with 
his reserved body of conspirators. This man, 
who had organized the conspiracy, disdained to 
assist personally in its execution. He was only 
there to provide for any unexpected emergencies. 
Benningsen penetrated into the apartment of the 
sleeping monarch. Two heyduks were on duty 
as his body-guard. These brave and faithful at- 
tendants attempted to defend their sovereign. One 
was struck down by a blow from a sabre; the 
other took flight, crying out for help—cries utterly 
unavailing in a palace, the guards of which are 
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almost all accomplices in the plot! A valet, who 
slept in a room adjoining that of the emperor, ran 
to the scene; they compelled him, by force, to 
open the door of his master’s chamber. The 
unhappy Paul might have found a refuge in the 
apartments of the empress; but, in his distrustful 
suspicions, he had taken the precaution, every 
night, to barricade the door which led to them. 
All escape being cut off, he flung himself to the 
bottom of the bed, and concealed himself behind 
the folds of a screen. Plato Soubow ran to the 
imperial bed, and, finding it empty, cried out in 
alarm, ‘ The emperor has escaped ; we are lost!’ 
But, at the same instant, Benningsen caught sight 
of the prince, rushed towards him, sword in hand, 
and presented to him the act of abdication. ‘ You 
have ceased to reign!’ he exclaimed to him ; ‘ the 
Grand Duke Alexander is now emperor. I sum- 
mon you, in his name, to resign the empire, and 
to sign this act of abdication. On this condition 
alone | answer for your life.’ Plato Soubow re- 
peated the same summons. The emperor, con- 
fused and lost in dismay, demanded of them what 
he had done to deserve such treatment. ‘ For 
years past you have never ceased to persecute us,’ 
retorted the half-intoxicated assassins. They then 
eee upon the unhappy Paul, who struggled 

ard, expostulated, and implored them in vain. 
At this moment a noise was heard; it was the 
footsteps of some of the conspirators who had 
remained behind ; but the assassins, believing that 
some one was coming to the assistance of the 
emperor, fled in disorder. Benningsen alone, in- 
flexibly resolute, remained in the presence of the 
monarch, and, advancing towards him, with his 
sword pointed at his breast, prevented him stirring 
from the spot. The conspirators, having recog- 
nized each other, reéntered the chamber, the the- 
atre of their crime. They again hemmed in the 
unfortunate monarch, in order to force him to sub- 
scribe his abdication. The emperor for an instant 
tried to defend himself. In the scuffle, the lamp 
which gave light to the frightful scene, was over- 
turned and extinguished. Benningsen ran to se! 
cure another, and, on his return, discovered Paul 
expiring under the blows of two assassins: one 
had broken in his skull with the pommel of his 
sword, whilst the other was strangling him with 
his sash. 

‘* Whilst this scene was enacting, Count Pahlen 
had remained outside, with the second band of 
conspirators. When he was told that all was 
over, he ordered the body of the emperor to be 
laid out on the bed, and placed a guard of thirty 
men at the door of the apartment, with orders not 
to admit any one, even the members of the impe- 
rial family. He then repaired to the grand duke, 
to announce to him the terrible occurrence of the 
night. 

‘* The grand duke, in a state of violent agitation, 
demanded of him when he approached, what had 
become of his father? The silence of Count 
Pahlen soon dissipated the fatal illusions he had 
cherished, in imagining that an act of abdication 
was only contemplated. The grief of the young 
prince was profound; it continued to be, we are 
told, the secret remorse of his life, as he was 
naturally of a good and generous nature. He 
threw himself upon a chair, and burst into tears; 
would listen no longer to anything, but loaded 
Pahlen with bitter reproaches, which the latter 
received with an imperturbable composure. 

‘* Plato Soubow went in quest of the Grand Duke 
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Constantine, who was wholly ignorant of what 
was going on, but who has been unjustly accused 
of having been implicated in this bloody catastro- 
phe. He came to the spot trembling, believing 
that all his family were to be sacrificed, found his 
brother overwhelmed with despair, and then learnt 
everything which had taken place. Count Pahlen 
had desired a lady of the palace, who was very 
intimate with the empress, to acquaint her with 
the fact of her tragical widowhood. This princess 
rushed in haste towards her husband’s apartments, 
and attempted to reach his death-bed; but the 
guards kept her back. Having for an instant re- 
covered from her first paroxysm of grief, she felt, 
together with the emotiors of sorrow, the rising 
impulses of ambition awaken in her breast. She 
thought of the Great Catherine, and wished to 
reign. She despatched several persons to Alex- 
ander, who was about to be proclaimed, telling 
him that the throne belonged of right to her, and 
that it was she, and not he, who ought to 
be proclaimed as successor. This was a new 
embarrassment; this was increased anguish for 
the already lacerated heart of the son, who, 
about to ascend the steps of the throne, had to 
pass between the corpse of a murdered father, and 
an agonized mother in tears, franticly demanding, 
by turns, her husband, or the sceptre. The night 
was consumed while these appalling and tragical 
events were passing ; the day approached ; it was 
necessary to leave no time for reflection ; it was 
of importance that the death of Paul and the 
accession of his successor should be proclaimed at 
the same time. Count Pahlen approached the 
young prince: ‘ You have wept sufficiently as a 
child,’ said he; ‘come now and reign.’ He 
tore him from this house of mourning, and, fol- 
lowed by Benningsen, hastened to present him to 
the troops. 

‘* The first regiment they met was that of Préo- 
brajensky. As it was entirely devoted to Paul I. 
their reception was very cold. But the others, 
who were attached to the grand duke, and who, 
besides, were under the influence of Count Pahlen, 
who considerable ascendency over the 
army, did not hesitate to cry, ‘ Long live Alex- 
ander.’ The example was followed; and soon 
the young emperor was proclaimed, and placed in 
possession of the throne. He returned, and took 
up his residence with his wife, the Empress Eliza- 
beth, at the Winter Palace. 

** St. Petersburg was filled with consternation at 
the news of this bloody catastrophe. The im- 
pression it created, proved that the manners of the 
empire had undergone a change, and that, since 
1762, Russian manners had become modified by 
the influence of European civilization. It may be 
said to the honor of Russia, that if she had already 
progressed since 1762, she has equally advanced 
since 1800. The Russians exhibited, on that 
oceasion, feelings which did them honor. They 
feared Paul I. and his insanity, more than they 
hated him, as he was not of a sanguinary charac- 
ter. The horrible circumstances of his death were 
immediately known, and inspired the deepest com- 
miseration. His body lay in state, according to 
usage ; but infinite precautions were used to dis- 
guise his wounds. Military gloves concealed the 
mutilation of his hands. A large hat completely 
covered his head. His face was disfigured by 
contusions ; but it was given out that he had died 
of ago il ; 

But, before calling on us to contemplate this 
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barbarous act of a barbarian race, the historian has 
led us through a series of incidents and specula- 
tions, in which we recognize more easily the 
character of modern Europe, and the nature of the 
influences by which European history is chiefly 
moulded. The first consul was steadily and skil- 
fully pursuing his course—conquering abroad in 
order to gain advantages in treaties—completing 
the remodelling and consolidation of civil institu- 
tions at home, partly (we may hope) in obedience 
to patriotic and philanthropic principles, but more, 
as it is to be suspected, with the desire of fitting 
France better and better to become the instrument 
of his aggrandizement—and studying, in all his 
dealings with questions that involved the interests 
or awakened the feelings of factions in the nation, 
at once to conciliate those who could be con- 
ciliated, and to disarm those that could and might 
have used their power to resist him. The finan- 
cial reforms proceeded with intelligence and suc- 
cess ; the emigrants were treated with lenity ; the 
moderate revolutionists were caressed and trusted ; 
the untameable democrats were watched and crip- 
pled ; the press was subjected to restraints, which 
no man but he who then governed France would 
have dared to speak of, or been allowed to impose. 
And, meanwhile, there was taken that which, in 
the state of feeling then prevalent, might have 
seemed to be the boldest step of all. Measures 
were adopted—especially by indulgence to the 
priests, and by the allowance (to those who chose 
it) of worshipping in the churches on Sunday in- 
stead of the decadi—for that restoration of the 
Catholic religion, which Bonaparte had already 
determined on effecting, and which, in no long 
time, he was able to effect as easily as the first 
republicans had effected its overthrow. Even the 
feeling of aristocracy was flattered by this extra- 
ordinary man, who, quite uncommitted to the ex- 
treme principles of the revolution, and proudly 
conscious how difficult it would be to shake him in 
his seat, now seemed actually to take a pride in 
bidding defiance to all those influences to which 
he had owed his unexampled elevation. Yet, in 
this, as in all things else, there was cool and 
sagacious calculation hid beneath the appearance 
of reckless daring. The first step in the homage 
of Bonaparte to the spirit of the old regime, was 
taken in a way which enlisted the national and 
military pride of France, unconsciously, yet un- 
avoidably, on the side of the feelings which it was 
wished to reéxcite. The splendid festival of the 
23d September, 1800, was the occasion upon 
which the experiment was tried. 

** The delivery to the French army of the three 
fortresses of Ulm, Ingolstadt, and Philipsburg, 
took place most seasonably for the celebration of 
the féte of the "Ist Vendémiaire. It could not fail 
to revive the hopes of peace, by furnishing evi- 
dence of the extremity to which Austria was re- 
duced. This féte, one of the two which the Con- 
stitution had retained, was destined to celebrate 
the anniversary of the foundation of the republic. 
The first consul determined that it should not be 
Jess pompous than that of the 4th of July, so op- 
premeny heightened by the presentation to the 

nvalides of the colors taken in the last campaign : 
he resolved that it should be distinguished by a 
character as patriotic, but more serious, from all 
those which had been given during the course of 
the revolution, and, above all, that it should be 
exempt from the ridicule attached to the imitation 
of ancient customs in modern times. 
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‘* Religion, it must be confessed, leaves a great 
void in the solemnities of nations, when it is ex- 
cluded from them. Public games, theatrical 
representations, and fires illumining the night with 
their brightness, may occupy, during several 
hours, the multitude assembled to rejoice at any 
joyful occurrence, but cannot fill up an entire day. 

n all ages nations have been disposed to celebrate 
their victories at the foot of their altars, and they 
have converted their public ceremonies into an act 
of thanksgiving to the Deity. But altars France 
then had none. Those which had been erected to 
the goddess of Reason during the reign of terror, 
those which the Theophilanthropists innocently 
strewed with flowers during the licentious system 
of the Directory, were covered with a ridicule 
never to be effaced ; for, in regard to altars, none 
are respectable but those which are ancient (!) 
Now, the old Catholic altar of France had not yet 
been restored. Nothing, consequently, was left 
but ceremonies in some sort academic, beneath the 
dome of the Invalides ; elegant discourses, such as 
M. de Fontanes could deliver; or patriotic airs, 
such as a Mehul or a Lesueur could compose. 
The first consul, sensible of all this, sought there- 
fore to supply the place of the religious feature by 
a profoundly moral feature. 

‘* The homage to Washington, the presentation 
of the colors taken at Marengo, had already sup- 
plied materials for the two fétes celebrated during 
his consulship. He contrived to find, in a great 
reparative act, the subject-matter of the féte of 
the Ist of Vendémiaire, year IX. (23d Septem- 
ber, 1800.) 

** At the time of the violation of the tombs at 
St. Denis, the body of Turenne had been found in 
perfect preservation. Amidst the excesses of the 
populace, an involuntary feeling of respect had 
saved these remains from the general profanaticn. 
Deposited at first in the Jardin des Plantes, they 
had afterwards been consigned to the care of M. 
Alexandre Lenoir, a man whose pious zeal, wor- 
thy of being recorded in history, had preserved for 
us a multitade of ancient monuments, which he 
had collected in the museum of the Petits Augus- 
tins. There lay these remains of Turenne, ex- 
posed to the curiosity, rather than to the respect, 
of visiters. The first consul conceived the idea of 
depositing the relics of this great man beneath the 
dome of the Invalides, and under the guard of our 
country’s veterans. To glorify an_ illustrious 
general and a servant of the ancient monarchy, 
was reconciling the glories of Louis XIV. with 
those of the republic ; it was reéstablishing re- 
spect for the past, without offending the present ; 
it was, in short, the whole policy of the first con- 
sul, under the noblest and the most touching form. 
This removal was to take place on the last com- 
plementary day of the year VIII. (22d of Septem- 
ber,) and, on the following day, the first stone of 
the monument to Kléber and Desaix was to be 
laid. Thus, at the moment when our earth, in 
obedience to the laws which govern its motions, 
was completing one great century, and giving 
birth to another, (no less famous in its turn, if it 
prove one day worthy of its commencement,) at 
this moment the first consul resolved to pay a joint 
homage to the hero of past times and to the twin 
heroes of the present time. To render these two 
ceremonies the more striking, he imitated in some 
points what had been practised at the federation 
of 1790, and desired all the departments to send to 





him representatives, who, by their presence, 
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should give to these fétes not merely a Parisian, 
but a national character. The departments cor- 
dially responded to this appeal, and chose distin- 
guished citizens, whom curiosity, a desire to see 
with their own eyes disorder succeeded by tran- 
quillity, the miseries of anarchy by prosperity, 
and the desire especially to soa and to con- 
verse with a great man, drew in great numbers to 
Paris. 

“On the fifth complementary day, in the year 
VIII. (September 22d,) the public authorities re- 
paired to the museum of the Petits Augustins, to 
fetch the car on which was laid the body of 
Turenne. On this car, drawn by four white 
horses, was placed the sword of the hero of the 
monarchy, preserved in the family of Bouillon, 
and lent to the government for that noble cere- 
mony. Four old generals, mutilated in the ser- 
vice of the republic, held the slips of the car; it 
was preceded by a pie-balled horse, like one 
which Turenne frequently rode, harnessed as 
horses were in his time, led by a black, and offer- 
ing an accurate representation of some scenes from 
the age to which this homage was paid. Around 
the car marched the invalids, followed by some of 
those fine troops which had just returned from the 
banks of the Po and of the Danube. This extra- 
ordinary and noble procession passed through 
Paris, amidst an immense concourse, and pro- 
ceeded to the Invalides, where the first consul 
awaited it, surrounded by the envoys of the de- 

artments, both those of the old France of Louis 

XIV., and those of new France; these latter 
representing Belgium and Luxemburg, the Rhe- 
nish provinces, Savoy, and the county of Nice. 
The precious relique borne by this train was 
placed under the dome. Carnot, minister of war, 
delivered a simple and suitable address; and, 
while music of a solemn kind pealed through the 
vaulted edifice, the body of Turenne was deposited 
beneath the monument where it now reposes, and 
where it was soon to be rejoined by his companion 
in glory, the illustrious and virtuous Vauban ; 
where he was destined to be joined one day 
by the author of the great things which we are 
here relating; where he will certainly remain, 
surrounded by this august company, through- 
out the ages which Heaven may reserve for 
France. 

‘* Tf, in times like ours, when faith is quenched, 
anything can supply its place, and equal, perhaps, 
the pomp of religion, it is such spectacles. 

**On the evening of that day, a gratuitous 
representation of the Tartuffe and the Cid was 
given to the people of the capital, with a view to 
afford them an amusement less coarse than usual. 
The first consul attended the performance. His 
presence, his intention, instinctively guessed by 
that impressible and intelligent populace, all con- 
curred to maintain, in that tumultuous assemblage, 
perfect decorum, a very unusual thing at gratuit- 
ous representations. The silence was _inter- 
rupted only by cries, a thousand times repeated, 
of ‘Vive la République! Vive le Général Bona- 
arte!” 

** On the following day, the first consul, accompa- 
nied, as on the preceding, by the public authorities 
and the envoys of the departments, repaired to the 
Place des Victoires. There was to be raised a 
monument in the Egyptian style, destined to re- 
ceive the mortal remains of Kléber and Desaix, 
who, according to the intention of the first consul, 
were to rest side by side. He laid the first stone, 
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and then proceeded on horseback to the Invalides. 
There the minister of the interior, who was his 
brother Lucien, delivered a speech on the state of 
the republic, which made a strong impression. 
Certain passages were highly applauded, among 
others, the following, relative to the present age 
and the age of Louis XIV. : ‘One might say, that 
at this moment those two great ages have met to 
express mutual admiration over that august tomb.’ 
The speaker, while pronouncing these words, 
pointed to the tomb of Turenne. He was an- 
swered by unanimous applause ; proving that all 
hearts, without derogating from the present, were 
willing to take again from the past what deserved 
reviving. And, that the spectacle might be com- 
plete, that the ordinary illusions of human nature 
might have their share in these scenes, otherwise 
so noble, the orator further exclaimed : ‘ Happy 
the generation which sees a revolution begun un- 
der monarchy terminate in a republic !’ 

‘** During this ceremony, the first consul had re- 
ceived a telegraphic despatch, announcing the 
armistice of Hohenlinden and the cession of the 
three fortresses of Philipsburg, Ulm, and Ingol- 
stadt. He sent his brother Lucien a note, which 
was read to those present, and greeted with 
greater applause than the academic harangue of 
the minister of the interior. Notwithstanding the 
respect due to the place, shouts of, ‘ Vive Bona- 
parte! Vive la République!’ shook the vaults of 
the noble edifice. An immediate publication of 
the news in Paris produced a more profound satis- 
faction than all the rejoicings destined for the 
amusement of the multitude. People were not 
afraid of war; they were full of confidence in the 
genius of the first consul, and in the courage of 
the French armies, if it must be continued : but, 
after so many battles, after so many troubles, they 
wished to enjoy in peace the glory acquired, and 
the prosperity that was beginning to dawn.”’ 

The effect which the first consul’s course of 
policy produced, in reconciling the nation at large 
to his government, was all that he could have 
desired. Hardly, perhaps, was there any party, 
much interested in political questions, that did not 
find in his measures something to disapprove. 
But nowhere was there any large party which had 
not become convinced, that his rule was the safest 
under which France could then be placed. 

**In all parties there are two sets of persons ; 
the one numerous, and honest, whom a man may 
bring over to himself by realizing the wishes of the 
country ; the other, small in number, stubborn and 
factious, which, far from contenting, you deeply 
mortify by realizing those wishes, because you de- 
prive it of its grievances. With the exception of 
this latter class, all the parties were satisfied ; and 
lent freely their support to the first consul ; or re- 
signed themselves, at least, to his government, if 
their cause was irreconcilable with his ; as the roy- 
alists, for example. The patriots of ’89—and, ten 
years before, these comprised nearly all France— 
the patriots of ’89, at first hurried on by enthusiasm 
towards the Revolution, soon borne back at the 
sight of the bloody scaffold, now disposed to think 
that they had been mistaken on almost everything, 
conceived that they had at length found, under the 
consular government, all that was possible to be 
realized in their wishes. The abolition of the feu- 
dal system, civil equality, a certain intervention 
of the country in its affairs, no great deal of 
liberty, but much order, the triumphant position 
of France in Europe—all this, very different it is 
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trae, from what they had at first wished for, but 
now sufficient in their estimation, all this seemed 
ensured to them. M. De la Fayette, who in 
many respects, resembled those men, excepting 
that he was less convinced—M. De la Fayette, 
released from the dungeons of Olmiitz, through an 
act of the first consul’s, proved, by his perfectly 
disinterested assiduities towards him, the esteem 
which he felt for his government, and the adhesion 
of those who entertained sentiments like his own. 
As for the more ardent revolutionists, who, with- 
out being attached to the Revolution from partici- 
pation in its condemnable excesses, adhered to it 
from conviction and from sentiment—these were 
pleased with the first consul for being the reverse 
of the Bourbons and ensuring their definitive exclu- 
sion. The purchasers of national domains, though 
looking black at times, on account of his indul- 
gence towards the emigrants, had no doubt of his 
resolution to uphold the inviolability of the new 
properties, and clung to him as to an invincible 
sword, that secured them from the only real dan- 
ger with which they were threatened, the triumph 
of the Bourbons and the emigrants by means of 
the arms of Europe. 

** As for that timid and well-disposed portion of 
the royalist party, which sought, above all, to be 
relieved from all further dread of the scaffold, 
exile, or confiscation, which, for the first time for 
ten years past, began not to have them before its 
eyes, it was almost happy ; for, with it, to have 
nothing to fear, was almost happiness. Ali that 
the first consul did not yet grant, it finally anti- 
cipated from him, if I may so express myself. To 
see the people in their workshops, the tradesmen 
at their counters, the nobility in the government, 
the priests at the altar, the Bourbons in the Tuil- 
leries, and General Bonaparte at their side, in the 
highest station imaginable for a subject, would have 
been to these royalists perfection. Of these things 
there were three or four, which already they 
clearly discerned iu the acts and plans of the first 
consul. As for the last, that of seeing the Bour- 
bons again in the Tuilleries, they were disposed, 
in their good-natured credulity, to expect it of 
him, as one of the miracles of his astounding 
genius; and, if the difficulty of believing that a 
man would thus give up to others a crown which 
he held in his hand, staggered those possessed of 
some perspicacity, their resolution was soon taken. 
‘Let him make himself king,’ said they, ‘but 
let him save us, for monarchy alone can save us!’ 
A great man, in default of a legitimate prince, 
seemed acceptable to them; but a king they must 
have at any rate. 

‘** Thus, by ensuring to the patriots of ’89 civil 
equality ; to the purchasers of the national domains, 
to the stanchest patriots, the exclusion of the 
Bourbons; to the moderate royalists personal 
safety, the reéstablishment of religion; to all, 
order, justice, national greatness, he had won the 
honest and disinterested mass of all the parties. 

** There was still, what there always is, the im- 
placable portion of these parties, that which 
time never changes but by consigning it to the 
grave. Those who compose it are, in general, 
the most conscientious, or the most guilty of men ; 
and these are always last upon the breach.” 

We are now to see how far Bonaparte found 
himself able to presume on his posiuon in regard 
to both of those sections, into which the commu- 
nity is thus described to us as having been divid- 
ed :—the vast majority, satisfied in the main with 
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the consular government, and not likely to be 
aroused into dissatisfaction, unless by some over- 
whelming misfortune, or some fatal error, on the 
part of him by whom the power of that govern- 
ment was wielded;—the small but dangerous 
minority, composed of those implacable adherents 
either of legitimate monarchy or of anarchical 
republicanism, who could not be appeased, and 
who would hesitate at no means promising satis- 
faction to their hatred. If there were, in the 
heart of the French nation, any calmly patriotic 
thinkers, who already saw and feared the elements 
of despotic sway, which were even then working 
actively, and were about to manifest themselves 
unequivocally to the whole world—such thinkers, 
unprepared to act unless by open and honest 
means, and unpossessed of any means of the sort, 
remained silent as well as inactive. The events 
of that critical period present no proof that such 
men existed : the history now open before us does 
not recognize the fact that they did exist. 

The contrary influences which acted upon Na- 
poleon in the choice of the principles by which he 
was to be guided in the further development of 
his scheme of government, were represented by 
two of his most active ministers. These were, 
also, each in his own sphere, two of the most 
remarkable men of our times. Fouché, the minis- 
ter of police, represented the republican principle ; 
and he, on all occasions when advice could safely 
be offered to his master, advocated a cautious 
maintenance of democratic forms and doctrines. 
For the monarchical principle similar services 
were performed, with much greater dexterity, and 
with incomparably greater success, by the most 
artful diplomatist of modern Europe, M. de Tal- 
leyrand, who was the minister for foreign affairs. 
Of each of these adroit intriguers, M. Thiers has 
sketched a lively portrait. He thus describes 
Fouché. 

** The police was not at that period what fortu- 
nately it has since become, a mere surveillance, 
without power, charged solely with warning and 
giving information to justice. It was an immense 
arbitrary authority deposited in the hands of a sin- 
gle man. The minister of the police could exile 
these as revolutionists, could recall those as emi- 
grants, fix for all the place of their residence, con- 
tinue or remove the sequestration from the pro- 
perty of returned emigrants, restore or take away 
his church from a priest, suppress or reprimand a 
journal which had displeased him; lastly, point 
out any person to the mistrust or the favor of a 
government, which then had an extraordinary 
number of places to give away, and which soon 
had the wealth of Europe to distribute among its 
creatures. The minister of the police, on whom 
the institutions of the time conferred such attri- 
butions, though placed under the supreme and 
vigilant authority of the first consul, yet possessed 
a formidable power over the whole nation. 

‘*M. Fouché, charged to exercise this power, 
formerly an oratorian and a conventionalist, was: 
an intelligent and a crafty personage, neither good 
nor wicked, well acquainted with men, especially 
the bad, and despising them ; employing the funds. 
of the police in supporting the agents of troubles. 
as much as in watching them; always ready to. 
procure bread or a place for every person weary of 
political agitations ; thus making friends for the: 
government, and more especially for himself; 
creating for himself obliged dependents, far supe- 
rior to credulous and deceitful spies, who never: 
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failed to inform him of everything that it was his 
interest to know ; having persons under obligations 
to him in all the parties, even among the royal- 
ists, whom he knew how to manage, and to 
repress at the right time; always forewarned, 
never overrating danger, nor exaggerating it to 
his master; clearly distinguishing an imprudent 
man from one really to be feared, knowing when 
to caution the one, to proceed against the other ; 
in short, managing the police better than it ever 
was managed, for it consists in disarming animosi- 
ties as much as in repressing them; a superior 
minister, if he had had elevated intentions, if his 
indulgence had sprung from any other principle 
than an indifference to good and evil, if his activity 
had proceeded from any other motive than a pas- 
sion for interfering in everything, which rendered 
him irksome and suspicious to the first consul, and 
frequently gave him the appearance of a vulgar 
intriguer. For the rest, his intelligent but igno- 
ble countenance, was a faithful mirror of the quali- 
ties and vices of his soul. 

‘* The first consul, chary of his confidence, never 
granted it freely, especially to men for whom he 
had no esteem. He made use of M. Fouché, and 
at the same time distrusted him. Hence he some- 
times sought to dispense with or to control him, by 
giving money to De Bourrienne, his secretary, to 
Murat, the commandant of Paris, but especially 
to Savary, his aid-de-camp, in order to compose in 
this way several contradictory polices. But M. 
Fouché always contrived to convict these bastard 
polices of awkwardness and puerility, proved him- 
self alone to be well informed; and, while fre- 
quently crossing the first consul, nevertheless made 
his peace with him by that manner of treating men 
in which was mingled neither love nor hate, but 
an incessant application to wean them, one by 
one, from an agitated and factious existence.”’ 

Here is the companion to this historical por- 

trait. 
‘© M. De Talleyrand performed a totally contrary 
part; he had neither affection for M. Fouché nor 
resemblance to him. They had both been for- 
merly priests, the one having belonged to the 
superior, the other to the inferior clergy ; and yet 
they had nothing in common, but their having 
both taken advantage of the Revolution to cast 
aside, the former the prelate’s robes, the latter the 
humble gown of the oratorian professor. How 
strange, it must be confessed, and how character- 
istic of that deeply convulsed society, was the 
spectacle presented by this government, composed 
of a soldier and two priests who had abjured their 
profession, and, though thus composed, having 
none the less splendor, grandeur, and influence in 
the world. 

‘*M. de Talleyrand, descended from a family of 
the noblest lineage, destined by his birth for the 
army, doomed to the priesthood by an accident 
which deprived him of the use of one foot, having 
no liking for this imposed profession, successively 
bishop, courtier, revolutionist, and emigrant, then 
afterwards minister for foreign affairs under the 
Directory, M. de Talleyrand had retained some- 
thing of all these different states. There was to 
be found in him a touch of the bishop, of the man 
of quality, and of the revolutionist. Having no 
firmly fixed opinion, but only a natural modera- 
tion, which was opposed to every species of exag- 
geration; capable of entering at once into the 
feelings of those whom he wished to please, either 
from liking or from interest; speaking a unique 
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language peculiar to that society which had Vol- 
taire for instructor ; full of smart, poignant repar- 
tees, which rendered him as formidable as he was 
attractive ; by turns caressing or disdainful, de- 
monstrative or impenetrable ; careless, dignified, 
lame without loss of gracefulness ; in short, one 
of the most extraordinary personages, and such a 
one as a revolution alone can prodiice, he was the 
most seducing of negotiators, but at the same time 
incapable of directing, as head, the affairs of a 
great state ; for every leader should possess a res- 
olute will, settled views, and application ; and he 
had none of these. His will was confined to 
pleasing, his views consisted in the opinions of the 
moment, his application was next to nothing. In 
a word, he was an accomplished ambassador, but 
not a directing minister: be it understood, how- 
ever, that this expression is to be taken in its 
most elevated acceptation. For the rest, he held no 
other post under the consular government. The 
first consul, who allowed no person the right to 
give an opinion on the affairs of war and of diploma- 
cy, merely employed him to negotiate with the 
foreign ministers, on bases previously prescribed ; 
and this M. de Talleyrand did with art that will 
never be sur . He possessed, however, a 
moral merit; that of being fond of peace under a 
master who was fond of war, and of showing that 
he was so. Endowed with exquisite taste, uniting 
with it unerring tact, and even a useful indolence, 
he was able to render real services, by simply op- 
posing to the first consul’s exuberance of language, 
pen, and action, his sobriety, his perfect modera- 
tion, and his very propensity to de nothing. But 
he made little impression on that imperious master, 
from whom he extorted no respect either by 
genius or by conviction. Thus he had no more 
empire than M. Fouehé, nay, even less, though 
quite as much employed, and more agreeable.”’ 

Using those two men while he placed no faith 
in them, and treating the third consul, Lebrun, as 
being what he was—a useful and plodding super- 
intendent of administrative details—Bonaparte 
bestowed all his real confidence on the second con- 
sul, his faithful and cautious friend, Cambacérés. 
This pradent person counselled his master pri- 
vately with faithfulness and courage: publicly he 
approved of everything the first consul did. Ex- 
ercising in reality, immense power over Bona- 
parte’s mind, he was content to appear absolutely 
powerless. He was content to eat and drink like 
an Apicius, to wear splendid clothes, to receive 
the homage of a few insignificant toad-eaters, and 
to be believed and called, by those who thought 
themselves shrewd observers, a tool, a cipher, a 
nonentity: and all this, too, while he quietly cor- 
rected or prevented blunders of his patron, man- 
aged to keep the senate in due subservience, and 
silently promoted, with all his might, those ambi- 
tious designs, of which he perhaps was more fully 
in the secret than any other man living. 

“The consul Cambacérés was qualified more 
especially to temper his vehemence in regard to 
persons, and his precipitation in regard to things. 
Amidst this conflict of two opposite tendencies, 
one urging to a precipitate reaction, the other, 
on the contrary, combating that reaction, M. Cam- 
bacérés, inflexible when the maintenance of order 
was in question, was, in everything else, always a 
decided advocate for not going too fast. He did 
not oppose the end to which things were visibly 
tending; for he kept incessantly repeating, ‘ Let 
them in due time decree as much power as they 
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please to the first consul, well, and good, but not 
too soon.’ He wished especially that reality 
should always be preferred to appearance, real 
power to that which was but ostentation. A first 
consul, poe the power to do all that he 
pleased for the welfare of the state, seemed to him 
far superior to a crowned prince, cramped in his 
action. To act, and too keep out of sight, above 
all, never to act too quickly, constituted the whole 
of his wisdom. This most certainly is not genius, 
but it is prudence; and for founding a great state, 
both are requisite.’’ 

Besides Cambacérés, however, there were other 
persons, who were supposed to possess much of 
the first consul’s confidence, and to be authorized 
organs for communicating his wishes. These 
were his brothers, of whom, however, Joseph and 
Lucien alone were at that time engaged in public 
life, and Lucien much more efficiently and zea- 
lously than Joseph. These persons were accus- 
tomed openly to represent the existing state of 
things as merely temporary, as a prudent con- 
cession to revolutionary prejudices, and as ne- 
cessarily destined to give way to something which 
should make the swstem independent of the life or 
death of the first consul himself. What they 
meant was sufficiently plain, even if they had not 
also complained of the consul’s want of children, 
and maintained without reserve that he must 
divorce his wife and take a new one for the sake 
of issue. The introduction of this topic is, for us 
as well as for M. Thiers, a temptation to digress. 
The ominous warnings thus thrown out were the 
causes of much misery to a light-minded, but 
attractive person, whose history and character are 
thus depicted for us. 

** Josephine Bonaparte, who had been married 
first to the Count de Beauharnais, then to the 
young general who had saved the convention on 
the 13th Vendémiaire, and now shared with him a 
place which began to resemble a throne, was a 
Creole by birth, and had all the graces, all the de- 
fects, usual in women who are so born. Kind- 
hearted, profuse, and frivolous—not a beauty, but 
perfectly elegant, and endowed with infinite fasci- 
nation, she could please much more than women 
who were superior to her in understanding and 
personal charms. The levity of her conduct, de- 
picted to her husband in the most unfavorable 
colors when he returned from Egypt, filled him 
with anger. He had thoughts of separating him- 
self from a wife whom, right or wrong, he believed 
to be culpable. She wept a long time at his feet ; 
her two children, Hortense and Eugéne Beau- 
harnais, both very dear to General Bonaparte, 
wept too ; he was overcome, and yielded to a con- 
jugal tenderness, which, for many years, was with 
him paramount to policy. He forgot the real or 
alleged faults of Josephine ; he loved her still, but 
not as in the early period of their union. The un- 
bounded extravagance, the vexatious imprudences, 
in which she daily indulged, frequently excited in 
her husband gusts of impatience which he could 
not repress ; but he forgave her with the kindness 
which prosperity inspires, and could not long be 
angry with a woman, who had shared the first 
moments of his nascent greatness, and who, from 
the day of their union, seemed to have brought 
fortune along with her. 

‘* Madame Bonaparte was altogether a woman of 
the ancien régime, devout, superstitious, nay, a 
royalist, detesting what she called the Jacobins, 
who hated her in return ; seeking only the society 
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of the ancient nobility, who, returning in throngs, 
as we have said, used to visit her in the morning. 
They had known her the wife of an honorable 
man, pretty high in rank and in military standing, 
the unfortunate Beauharnais, who died on the 
revolutionary scaffold ; they found her the wife of 
a parvenu, but of a parvenu more powerful than 
any prince in Europe ; they did not hesitate to go 
and solicit favors, while affecting to look down 
upon her. She was eager to make them partakers 
of her power, and to render them services. She 
even took pains to excite in them a sort of illusion 
which they were fond of indulging, that, in re- 
ality, General Bonaparte was only waiting for a 
favorable occasion to recall the Bourbons, and to 
restore the inheritance which belonged to them. 
And, singularly enough, this illusion which she 
delighted to instil into them, she would almost 
fain have shared herself; for she would rather 
have seen her husband a subject of the Bourbons, 
but a subject the protector of his kings, surrounded 
by the homage of, the ancient French aristocracy, 
than crowned monarch by the hand of the nation. 
She was avery faint-hearted woman. Though 
giddy, she loved that man who covered her with 
glory, and loved him the more since she was less 
beloved by him. Not conceiving it possible that 
he could set his daring foot on the steps of the 
throne, without falling immediately beneath the 
dagger of republicans or royalists, she foresaw her 
children, her husband, and herself, overwhelmed 
in one general ruin. But, supposing that he 
ascended safe and sound to that usurped throne, 
another fear harrowed her heart—it would not be 
her lot to share his elevation. If General Bona- 
parte should some day be made king or emperor, 
it would evidently be under the pretext of giving a 
stable government to France, by rendering it he- 
reditary ; and unfortunately her physicians left her 
no hope of ever having more children. She re- 
collected on this subject the extraordinary predic- 
tion of a woman, a sort of Pythoness then in 
vogue, who had told her: ‘ You will occupy the 
first place in the world, but only for a short time.’ 
She had already heard the brothers of the first 
consul pronounce the fatal word, divorce. The 
vietim of grandeur, whom, to judge of her lot from 
the external splendor by which she was sur- 
rounded, the queens of Europe might have envied, 
was a prey to corroding care. Each advance of 
fortune added apparently to her happiness, but 
really augmented her distress; and if she did 
escape from her keen anxieties, it was by a levity 
of character which saved her long and intense 
thought. The attachment of General Bonaparte 
for her, his gusts of passion, when he gave way to 
them, repaired the next moment by demonstra- 
tions of the greatest kindness, served also to cheer 
her. Hurried away, moreover, like all the people 
of that time, by a stupifying whirlwind, she 
reckoned upon the god of revolutions, upon 
chance ; and, after painful agitations, she returned 
to the enjoyment of her fortune. She strove, 
meanwhile, to divert her husband from his ideas 
of an exaggerated greatness; ventured even to 
talk to him of the Bourbons, at the risk of raisin 

storms ; and, in spite of her partialities, whic 

ought to have led her to prefer M. de Talleyrand 
to M. Fouché, she had taken a liking to the latter, 
because, thorough Jacobin as he was, she said, he 
dared tell the truth to the first consul ; and to tell 
the truth to the first consul was, in her esti- 
mation, to advise him to uphold the republic, 
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but to increase at the same time his consular 
power.”’ 

Returning to the narrative from which we have 
thus been led astray, we come to an experiment 
which was the result of the combined influences 
operating on the mind of Napoleon. To that ex- 

riment it cannot be doubted but he was a party, 
if indeed it did not emanate directly from himself. 
It was one of those mistakes which he so often 
committed through overweening confidence in his 
own strength, and which no man could redeem 
with greater readiness and dexterity. In October, 
1800, there appeared a pamphlet, entitled ‘* A 
Parallel between Cesar, Cromwell, Monk, and 
Bonaparte.’’ The question was, in which of the 
three pearone letenete the paraliel for the first 
consul was to be found. It could not be found in 
Monk : the restoration of the Bourbons was an act 
too absurd to be thought of. It was not to be 
found in Cromwell; whom the pamphileteer, by 
the way, treated very unjustly, and who, it was 
asserted, was represented more fitly by Robes- 
pierre. The protector’s real disqualification for 
representing Bonaparte was, his not having made 
himself a king in name as well asin reality. The 
parallel sought was found in Julius Cesar, and 
was declared to be perfect in all respects but one ; 
that Cesar had oppressed the honest men and ele- 
vated dangerous men and knaves, while Napoleon 
had annihilated the wicked factions, and raised the 
honest citizens to safety and honor. The repub- 
lic was pronounced to be happy, if Bonaparte were 
immortal ; and a frightful picture was drawn of 
the mischiefs that must fall upon France, if the 
first consul were to die while things remained on 
their present footing. ‘* Frenchmen,”’ these were 
the last words of the address, ‘‘ you are sleeping 
on the brink of an abyss!’’ This pa:phlet was 
currently attributed to Lucien Bonaparte, but is 
povsonness by M. Thiers to have been composed 

y M. de Fontanes, who had already been selected 
by the first consul as the writer of harangues to 
be pronounced upon public occasions. 

** All that it contained, excepting the flatteries of 
language, was true; but those truths were very 
premature, to judge from the impression which 
they produced. Lucien, minister of the interior, 
employed the means at his disposal for circulating 
this phlet over all France. He filled Paris 
and the provinces with it, taking care to conceal 
its origin. The publication produced a great 
effect. In reality, it said only what everybody 
thouglit; but it required of France an avowal 
which a very legitimate pride did not D permit 
her to make. Eight years before, the French had 
abolished a royalty of fourteen centuries; and 
were they to come so soon and confess, at the feet 
of a general of thirty, that they were wrong, and 
beseech him to revive that royalty in his person ! 
They were willing enough to invest him with a 
power equal to that of kings ; but it was necessary 
at least to save appearances, were it merely for 
the sake of the national dignity. True, this young 
warrior had already gained admirable victories, 
and already restored, to some extent, security 
throughout the country ; but he had scarcely com- 
menced the reconciliation of parties, the reorgani- 
zation of France, the compilation of its Jaws, and 
above all, he had not yet given peace to the world. 
There were then many titles yet left for him to 
acquire, but which he was sure of soon concen- 
trating on his glorious head. 

** The impression was general and painful. The 








prefects reported from all quarters that the pam- 
phlet produced a mischievous effect ; that it supplied 
the demagogue faction with some justification ; 
that Cesars called forth Brutuses; that the publi- 
cation was imprudent, and to be regretted. In 
Paris the impression was the same. eee coun- 
cil of state the disapprobation was not concealed. 
The first consul, whether he had been concerned 
in the pamphlet, or whether he had been com- 
promised without his knowledge by impatient and 
unskilful friends, deemed it incumbent on him to 
disavow it, especially in the eyes of the revolu- 
tionary party. He sent for M. Fouché, and asked 
him publicly how he could suffer such publications 
to be circulated. ‘1 know the author,’ replied the 
minister.—‘ if you know him, you ought to have 
sent him to Vincennes.’ ‘I could not send him to 
Vincennes,’ rejoined M. Fouché, ‘ for it is your 
own brother.’ At these words General Bonaparte 
complained bitterly of that brother, who had 
already compromised him oftener than once. A 
feeling of displeasure with Lucien Bonaparte was 
the consequence. One day, the latter not being 
punctual at the council of the ministers, which was 
frequently the case, and many complaints being 
preferred against, his administration, the first con- 
sul expressed strong dissatisfaction, and seemed 
disposed to dismiss him immediately. But Cam- 
bacérés advised him not to proceed so harshly, and 
not to take the portfolio of the interior from 
Lucien, without giving him a suitable compensa- 
tion. The first consul complied. M.Cambacérés 
contrived the embassy to Spain, and was directed 
to offer it to Lucien. He had no difficulty in per- 
suading him to accept it. Lucien set off; and 
before long the imprudent pamphlet ceased to be 
thought of. 

‘¢ Thus, a first attempt at assassination against 
the first consul had provoked in his favor a first at- 
tempt at elevation : but the one was as mad as the 
other was awkward. It was requisite that Gene- 
ral Bonaparte should purchase by fresh services 
an augmentation of authority, which nobody yet 
defined with precision, but which all foresaw con- 
fusedly in the future, and to which he or his 
friends already aspired in an open manner. At 
all events, his fortune was soon to furnish him, 
in services rendered, in dangers encountered, with 
immense claims, which France would no longer 
resist,”” 


The attempt at assassination alluded to in this 
extract had taken place shortly befure the publica- 
tion of the pamphlet. It arose among the repub- 
licans, and, as M. Thiers has truly said, was 
more ridiculous than criminal. It deserves notice 
mainly that a cordial acquiescence may be ex- 
pressed in the sentence of condemnation, which 
the historian pronounces upon the conduct of the 
government in #8 ye to it. The government 
actually nursed and encouraged the plot, through 
the agency of police spies, in order that it might 
proceed so far as to give them a pretence for ex- 
aggerating the first consul’s danger. Nay, they 
went a step farther: for, on the next occurrence 
of the same sort—the plot of the Infernal Machine, 
on which ovr space will not allow us to enter— 
Bonaparte, led away by his hatred and distrust of 
the republicans, as little influenced at any time 
by pure feelings of justice, actually punished with 
death the chief of those persons whom his own 


servants had tempted into the planning of a crime, 
and who had really after al] never had the courage 
to attempt executing the evil design that had been 
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in contemplation. It is unnecessary to remind our 
readers that our own domestic history—in a sec- 
tion of it with which the publisher of this Maga- 
zine had occasion to be personally connected— 
has furnished a parallel to the unprincipled act 
thus perpetrated b the French consular govern- 
ment. 

In passing rapidly through the two volumes now 
before us, we have bestowed attention chiefly on 
those incidents and principles which paved for 
Napoleon the way to the imperial throne. We 
have been compelled to leave untouched many 
topics which, to some readers of the work, may 
appear even more important and instructive. And 
thus, in our rapid survey of the second volume, 
the limits of our space compel us to pause without 
entering at all upon two themes which possessed 
great public importance. The one embraces the 
history of that campaign in Southern Germany, 
which was distinguished by Moreau’s great vic- 
tory at Hohenlinden, and which led to the renewal 
of the negotiations with Austria and to the peace 
of Luneville. The other topic is treated in the 
last book of the volume, in which M. Thiers is 
chiefly occupied with describing, not exactly as 
we should like, yet with no substantial inaccu- 
racy, the policy pursued by England in regard 
to the maritime rights of the neutral powers. In 
this part of the narrative the principal event is 
Nelson’s bombardment of Copenhagen. 

The volume closes in April, 1801, when Mr. 
Addington had succeeded Mr. Pitt as premier of 
England, and when the negotiations for a general 
peace were about to beopened. We shall receive 
with good will, and study with care, the portions 
which shall next be presented of the elaborate his- 
torical work so well begun. We do not doubt 
that, when it shall have been completed, it will 
be fully worthy of occupying a place beside the 
author’s brilliant ‘‘ History of the French Revolu- 
tion.’’ 





From the Critic. 


A Treatise on Corns, Bunions, the Diseases of the 
Nails, and the General Management of the Feet. 
By Lewis Durtacuer, Surgeon Chiropodist to 
the Queen. London, Simpkin & Co. 1845, 


How few are exempt from the plague of corns ; 
yet how few have the slightest knowledge of their 
physiology. Aided by Mr. Durlacher’s useful 
treatise, we proceed to convey to our readers 
some information upon a subject that interests 
everybody, and of which nobody seems to know 
anything. 

he skin is an extended tissue, composed of 
tendinous fibres, felted together like the texture of 


ahat. It is densely supplied with pores. ‘* The 
cuticle, or outside skin, is composed of round 
scales, so minute,’’ says Leuwenhoek, ‘that 
one grain of sand would cover from 200 to 
250.’’ He considers that the perspiration does 
not penetrate the scales, but oozes between them. 
These scales are not permanent, but come away in 
clusters. 

The friction and pressure to which all promi- 
nent parts of the extremities are ex , Cause, 
by the local irritation they produce, the effusion or 
secretion of a larger quantity of epidermis than 
can be got rid of by the ordinary processes of 
nature. The scales consequently accumulate, 
and lie Jayer upon layer, forming indurated masses 








of larger or smaller size, constituting corns, 
callosities, or other diseases of the part, according 
to their situation, and the severity of the pressure 
or friction. 

The predisposing causes of corns are pressure 
and friction, and this is 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF CORNS. 


‘Improperly made shoes invariably produce 
pressure upon the integuments of the toes and pro- 
minent parts of the feet, to which is opposed a cor- 
responding resistance from the bone immediately 
beneath ; in consequence of which, the vessels of 
the dermis are compressed between them, become 
injured, congested, and, after a time, hyper- 
trophied ; a larger quantity of lymph is thrown 
out than is required for the formation of the nor- 
mal cuticle, so that layers are generated consider- 
ably sooner than the outer lamina is worn off, thus 
forming layer upon layer, which become inter- 
woven, and adhere together. 

‘If the cause be removed, the inflammatory 
action ceases, and the result is simply an external 
induration of superficial irregular scales or lamine ; 
if continued, the irritation keeps up the increased 
action of the papille, more epidermic secretion is 
poured out upon the under surface of the already 
thickened cuticle, where it coagulates, producing 
bulbs or projections, generally of conical shape, 
descending into corresponding cells or follicles of 
irregular depths, according to the injury caused 
upon the immediate parts, where the external 
pressure is most severe. In this manner the pro- 
cess continues to the full development; the sur- 
rounding congestion ceases, lymph is thrown out, 
which becomes organized, and forms a protective 
sheath or sac round each bulb toits apex, and thus 
the formation of the corn is completed. 

‘* These bulbs are composed of layers, decreas- 
ing more and more in size as they approach the 
secreting point in the dermis, where they become 
condensed and opaque by compression, visible as 
white or yellowish specks, according to the color- 
ing matter of the skin, when the outer portion of 
the induration has been removed. 

‘** These irregularities, or projections, are what 
have been incorrectly called stems, or roots.”’ 

Corns produced by friction alone, are generally 
superficial, and seldom painful. 

After dealing skilfully with malformation of the 
toe-nails, bunions, and other diseases of the foot, 


Mr. Durlacher proceeds to the hands, and his tenth 
chapter is devoted to 


THE MANAGEMENT OF THE FINGER-NAILS, 


** According to European fashion, they should 
be of an oval figure, transparent, without specks 
or ridges of any kind; the semi-lunar fold, or 
white half-circle, should be fully developed, 
and the pellicle, or cuticle which forms the con- 
figuration around the root of the nail, thin and 
well defined, and, when properly arranged, should 
represent, as nearly as possible, the shape of a 
half-filbert. 

‘* The proper arrangement of the nails is to cut 
them of an oval shape, corresponding with the 
form of the fingers ; they should not be allowed to 
grow too long, as it is difficult to keep them 
clean ; nor too short, as it allows the end of the 
fingers to become flattened and enlarged, by being 
pressed upwards against the nails, and gives them 
aclumsy appearance. The epidermis which forms 
the semicircle around, and adheres to the nail, 
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requires particular. attention, as it is uently 
dragged on with its growth, drawing the skin be- 
low the nail so tense, as to cause it to crack and 
separate into what are called ag-nails. This is 
easily remedied by carefully separating the skin 
from the nail by a blunt, half-round instrament. 
Many persons are in the habit of continually cut- 
ting this pellicle, in consequence of which it be- 
comes exceedingly irregular, and often injurious to 
the growth of the nail. They also frequently 
pick under the nails with a pin, pen-knife, or the 
point of sharp scissors, with the intention of keep- 
ing them clean, by —~ which they often loosen 
them and occasion considerable injury. 

‘* The nails should be cleansed with a brush not 
too hard, and the semicircular skin should not be 
cut away, but only loosened, without touching the 
quick, the fingers being afterwards dipped in 
tepid water, and the skin pushed back with a 
towel. This method, which should be practised 
daily, will keep the nails of a proper shape, pre- 
vent ag-nails, and the pellicle from thickening or 
becoming ragged. 

** When the nails are naturally rugged, or ill- 
formed, the longitudinal ridges or fibres should be 
slightly scraped and rubbed with lemon, after- 
wards rinsed in water, and well dried with the 
towel ; but if the nails are very thin, no benefit 
will be derived by scraping ; on the contrary, it 
might cause them to split. If the nails grow 
more to one side than the other, they should be 
cut in such a manner as to make the point come 
- near as possible in the centre of the end of the 

nger.”’ 
arts are sometimes troublesome companions, 
and always unsightly. They are hard, indolent 
tumors, or tubercles, differing in structure from 
corns, as they arise from the true skin, and are 


composed of an elongated bundle of its papille, in- 
closed in sheaths of cuticle; whereas corns are a 
disorder of the epidermis alone. 

The reader is aware of the many superstitious 


cures for warts. ‘‘ Etmuller seriously mentions 
as a remedy the green moss gathered from the 
skulls of persons who have died a violent death ; 
this is to be exposed to the air, and made into a 
paste ; and Juncker states that a thread drawn 
from the shirt of a dying criminal from near the 
armpit, is equally valuable. As many knots are 
to be tied in the thread as there are warts to be 
destroyed, and each knot is to be rubbed on the 
corresponding wart, after which the thread is 
directed to be buried in a moist place. As 
the knots rot away, so says Juncker, will the 
warts consume and disappear. He adds, he has 
never known it to fail.”’ But quitting these amus- 
ing absurdities, let us see what our author pre- 
scribes for 


CURE OF WARTS. 


‘*The general methodic treatment consists in 
the application of caurtic alkalies, acids, and es- 
charoti«>, or else their removal by the ligature or 
the knife. 

**The pendulous or sessile wart, which is con- 
nected with the integuments by a small foot-stalk, 
is readily removable by the application of a liga- 
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ture of horse-hair or waxed silk thrown around 
and drawn tight,-and secured with a surgeon’s 
knot. When deprived of the access of blood, b 
bn Rs: ed is por green the bir will 

aally shrivel up and: separate. If there 
should sherwards A any remains of a root, it 
must be touched with nitrate of silver until de- 
stroyed, for if any portion remain, the wart is cer- 
tain to be reproduced. 

‘* The caustic alkalies may be frequently applied 
for the removal of the round and flat warts, but 
they will not always be successful. The best 
treatment is to cut the wart as close as a 
without givin fain, and, while yet bleeding, 
ea to rub the lunar caustic on it. This opera- 
tion is to be repeated, until the whole is entirely 
destroyed. In some cases nitric acid may be used 
instead of the nitrate of silver, but great care is 
requisite in using either of these escharotics, when 
the wart is seated near or upon a joint, where the 
skin is thin, as considerable mischief may follow 
their indiscriminate application.” 

A concluding chapter on the management of the 
feet abounds in useful suggestions. Mr. Durla- 
cher recommends that care be taken to have the 
stockings of proper length; he thinks if they 
could be made like gloves, with a separate place 
for each toe, corns might be entirely prevented. 
Shoes should always be a size larger than the 
foot. The feet should be washed every day. 
Here are some 


HINTS TO SPORTSMEN. 


‘¢ Sportsmen, during the shooting season, ought 
to wear woollen stockings, and change them daily ; 
the shoes should be made right and left, and to fit 
firmly over the instep and round the ankle, so as 
to prevent the foot ts slipping about in them ; 
the soles ought to be considerably thicker than are 
usually made, with a full tread, and the waist nar- 
row : the outside should not be too much twisted, 
but he made straight until above the little toe, and 
then shaped to the foot; the upper leather should 
be very pliable and soft, lined throughout (instead 
of the usual narrow pieces pressing on the 
toes) and properly fitted, so as not to have any 
ridges or uneven surface. If the shoes can be 
depended on as waterproof, it would be pre- 
ferable. 

‘The foot of the stocking, as far up as the 
ankle, should be well rubbed over with common 
yellow soap, to prevent the feet from being chafed 
or galled. Stockings thus prepared ought to be 
worn constantly during the season, Half-a-dozen 
pairs may be prep at once, so as to have them 
always in readiness. When the stockings are 
changed in the evening, of course the clean ones 
should be worn without soap. 

** After the day’s fatigue, the feet should be 
kept for ten or fifteen minutes in hot water, in 
which two large handsful of salt have been pre- 
viously dissolved, then wiped thoroughly dry, and 
well rubbed with Eau & Cologne, brandy, or 
other spirit.” 

We now close Mr. Durlacher’s volume, which 
we can commend to all who have a painful inter- 
est in any of the topics it treats so sensibly. 








